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AUTUMN PEACE. 
By EpitH M. Tuomas. 


One word is breathed through falling leaves, 
One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 
As days grow brief and nights increase, 

And gala voices cease. 


It rules the woodland wrapped in haze, 

The field that gave us wheat or maize, 

The vineyard slope, the orchard row 
Where heapéd apples glow. 


These no unsolaced wind shall fret, 

Arousing them to fond regret ; 

No tree would now be green, no field 
Regain its summer yield. 





No plant would from the eager frost 

Redeem one blossom it hath lost ; 

For now, fulfilled in seed or fruit, 
Life houses at the root. 


No bee its fooded cell complete 
Would change for summer’s unstored sweet ; 
No bird the Maytime rapture thrilled, 

Its nest would now rebuild. 


O my Delight! We too are blent 

In the soft waning year’s content. 

What though from far Youth’s quickset bound 
There comes a wooing sound ? 


Thou hearest, but thou wilt not grieve ; 

Though sweet the morn, more sweet is eve. 

Say (thou, upon whose lips Love hung) 
Thou wouldst not now be young ! 


One word is breathed through falling leaves, 

One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 

As days grow brief and nights increase ; 
That single word is ‘‘ Peace.’’ 








Copyrighted, 1886, by THE BROOKLYN MaGazinE Co, All rights reserved. 











THE ROYAL NAVY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


I. 


By Wituram H. RIpEING, 


An uninquisitive visitor to the ‘‘ Britannia’’ 
at Dartmouth would see little to displease him 
or excite criticism. The ‘‘ Britannia’ is a fine 
old line-of-battle ship with a castle-like height 
of free-board and two imposing galleries strung 
across her embayed stern. Though disman- 
tled, with her foremast alone standing, her 
decks were never whiter than they are now, 
and she was never better cared for. She is at 
anchor astern of another old ship, in a pretty 
part of one of the prettiest of English rivers, the 
Dart. The situation is charming and the cli- 
mate salubrious. The ‘‘ Britannia’’ is the train- 
ing ship for cadet midshipmen of the Royal 
Navy ; and from a sentimental point of view 
such an old ship, in such a position, fulfils all 
her purpose requires. The chubby, active lit- 
tle fellows on board, dressed in dark blue and 
gold, increase the feeling in favor of her suit- 
ability. They look happy, and are exceedingly 
polite, and they wear the uniform with a pal- 
pable sense of the decorum and importance it 
imposes. The confidence in the ship and in 
the efficacy of the training provided was not 
likely to be reduced when the Prince of Wales 
sent his two sons aboard some time ago, and 
vacancies are watched for with a good deal of 
parental eagerness. 

Many of us remember the manner in which 
middies were ‘‘ educated ’’ at the time Marryat 
wrote his novels: how, when scarcely more 
than infants, they were taken out of the nursery 
without any preparation and exposed to the 
hardships of the ‘‘ cockpit.’’ The ‘‘ Britannia’ 
is a great improvement on that system. The 
boys are treated as gentlemen, and comfortably 
quartered. They turn out at half-past six, and 
after exercises, religious, aquatic, and military, 
they breakfast, devoting the forenoon from 
nine till twelve to study. A generous dinner, 
with a few luxuries, is served at a quarter-past 
twelve, and the afternoon is divided between 
study and play—more of the latter than the 
former. At half-past six tea is served, followed 
by one more hour of study, prayers, and bed. 


This would not strike a cadet at West Point or 
Annapolis as a very laborious existence ; it 
would not overtax even a delicate boy. 

But the method of educating officers for the 
navy, of which the ‘‘ Britannia’’ is the princi- 
pal instrument, is curiously defective, and, by 
general consent, in urgent need of revision, 
The English naval officer is usually a gentle- 
man of courage and polished manners, but ex- 
cept by independent personal endeavor he has 
no chance of acquiring the same professional 
knowledge as the officer of France or the 
United States, 
says a writer in an English 
work, ‘‘we have no hesitation in declaring 
that the great mass of our naval officers will 
remain, as they are now, very imperfectly and 
inefficiently educated, and that, too, at a cost 
far transcending that which a more rational 
system would require.’’ 


** Until a change is made,”’ 


“ce ” 


Naval Science, 


Were such a state- 
ment made by a foreigner, it might be suspected 
to have some basis in animosity or jealousy, 
but the writer of it is an Englishman, and it is 
not an isolated opinion. 

The chief evils of the system are the age at 
which cadets are admitted and the favoritism by 
which they are appointed. In France a gen- 
eral examination is held in July each year, at 
which all who are fairly educated, of good 
character, and free from bodily defects, are al- 
lowed to present themselves. They must have 
been not more than seventeen nor less than 
fourteen years of age on the first,of the preced- 
ing January. The examinatiof&,, embraces 
grammar, English, Latin, history, @eography. 
arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, and descrip- 
tive geometry, thus insuring in those who are 
selected a knowledge of general subjects as the 
basis of further professional instruction. The 
successful candidates are at once sent to the 
training ship at Brest for two years, during 
which their principal studies are navigation, 
surveying, nautical astronomy, naval architect 
ure, and international law. At the end of this 
course they are sent to sea in a training ship 
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for a year, during which the instruction covers 
the same subjects as at Brest, but practically 
instead of theoretically. The Russian method 
especially aims to secure only cadets who have 
a positive liking for the sea and a proper phy- 
sique for the naval profession. To this end 
the candidates are sent to sea on one or two 
cruises before they are admitted to the prelim- 
inary examination, and it may be inferred that 
a large number resign after this probationary 
experience. If, however, they have proved 
satisfactory, and desire to continue, they are ad- 
mitted to the naval school for four years, when 
a final examination is held in all subjects but 
practical seamanship, and to qualify themselves 
in the latter they are sent to sea for another 
two years in special ships provided for the pur- 
pose. ‘The German cadets have to pass a se- 
vere entrance examination, after which they are 
sent on a six months’ practice cruise without 
theoretica] study. This is successively followed 
by six months at the naval school at Kiel, a 
month on a gunnery ship, four months in an 
iron-clad squadron, a two years’ cruise in a 
schoolship, and a final year at the naval school 
ashore. No country provides more generously 
for the education of its naval officers than the 
United States at Annapolis, where the instruc- 
tion leads to a practical and theoretical effi- 
ciency which is not excelled, and the cadets 
are paid a salary sufficient to support them 
during the course. 

The main point to which we desire to call 
attention is that in all the countries named the 
cadets are only received at an age when they 
are so far advanced in common-school educa- 
tion that they can immediately apply them- 
selves to learning the technical part of their 
profession when they are admitted to the naval 
school. In England this is not the case. In 
the first place there are no open competitive 
examinations for admission to the ‘‘ Britan- 
nia,’’ and the only way on board is by the 
nomination of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in consequence of which there is an inevitable 
proportion of injustice and favoritism. In the 
second place, instead of being provided for 
during his preparation for the service of his 
country, as in the United States, the cadet has 


to pay seventy pounds (three hundred and fifty 
dollars) a year, and the total cost of his train- 
ing per annum is two hundred and twenty 
pounds (eleven hundred dollars), the excess 
being borne by the government. This hand- 
some amount ought to insure a great deal of 
comfort and a great deal of education. It is 
more than the average cost of a boy at the most 
fashionable of English public schools—at Eton, 
Harrow, or Winchester. But the principal 
fault is not the system of nominations, which 
will soon be abolished, nor the expense, which 
is not a vital matter. It is that cadets are re- 
ceived before they are fairly grounded in the 
English branches ; that the time which should 
be spent in learning navigation and seaman- 
ship is devoted to elementary branches on 
board the ‘‘ Britannia,’’ and that after the brief 
period allowed in that school the young officer 
is drafted into a seagoing ship, on board which 
he can neither continue his studies nor learn 
anything of practical advantage. 

‘The defects of the system are so numerous 
and in some instances so gross, that its exist- 
ence in an intelligent country which depends 
on its naval supremacy is amazing. For some 
time the commander of the ‘‘ Britannia’ was 
Lord Ramsey (now the Earl of Dalhousie), 
and he, when in the House of Commons, was 
the most urgent advocate of a change. The 
candidates for admission must not be less than 
twelve nor more than thirteen and a half—an 
age at which an ordinary boy does not know 
his own mind as to what he wants, and at 
which, also, he is not generally prepared to be- 
gin technical studies of any sort. Lord Ramsey 
informed the House that his acquaintance with 
three hundred and fifty cadets had shown him 
that many had only entered the navy to escape 
from school ; that others had entered because 
their parents wished them to do so, and that 
some both disliked the ‘‘ Britannia,’’ and did 
not want to go to sea. He also pointed out 
that of the total twenty-six hours’ work per 
week during the first six months the boys are 
on the cadet ship, only five are given to pro- 
fessional subjects, while twenty-three are given 
to such elementary studfes as arithmetic, his- 
tory, and geography. During the second six 
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months eight hours are given to professional 
subjects and twenty to general subjects. In 
the third and fourth six months (two years 
being the course on the ‘‘ Britannia’’) nine 
hours are given to professional and nineteen 
to general subjects. ‘‘ The ‘ Britannia’ it- 
self,’’ said Lord Ramsey, ‘‘ is no doubt a very 
anomalous institution—a ship without masts, 
a mere hulk—on board of which nothing is 
taught that could not be taught both better and 
more economically on dry land. Butalthough 
I think the educational work now done by the 
‘ Britannia’ could be better done, and much 
better done, bya college on shore, with proper 
models and a properly rigged ship attached, I 
am not discussing that point now.... I 
think that so long as cadets are entered at the 
present early age, it matters little whether they 
are trained in a floating hulk or in acollege on 
shore. The mischief in either case would be 
about the same. For in both cases the early 
naval training will have the effect of destroying 
much originality of character and of narrow- 
ing the minds of our future officers by cutting 
short their general education, and taking them 
out of the world before they have had time to 
see anything of it.’ 

Having served his time in the ‘‘ Britannia,”’ 





the boy is sent on board a seagoing ship for’ 


four years and a half, during which he is sup- 
posed to have a naval instructor. In a few 
ships he may have one, but the chances are 
against it. Most ships do not carry one, and 
those that do, strange to say, are not the ships 
to which midshipmen are usually appointed, 
an instance of this being that four instructors 
have only fifteen pupils. But whether he has 
had one or not—whether he has been with an 
officer specially detailed to ‘‘ coach’’ him, or 
whether he has been in a ship wholly unaided, 
he has in either case to pass the same examina- 
tion at Greenwich at the end of the four and a 
half years, The advantage of having an in- 
structor is not as great as it may be imagined 
to be, however. The study under one is only 
for about two hours each day, and it is fre- 
quently omitted on account of drills and the 
vicissitudes of wind and weather at sea. With 
one or without, the duties are not improving. 


The chief work of the cadet when on watch 
is not to help in working the ship, but to walk 
up and down, see the decks swept, and the 
ashes thrown overboard. He is attached toa 
division of guns, and to a company of small 
armsmen, in connection with which a great 
deal of work is thrust upon him, which merely 
occupies his time, without being of the least 
benefit to him. labor are 
vilely misapplied,’’ Lord Ramsey said, in his 
speech before the House of Commons. ‘‘ He 
cannot continue with advantage the double 
character of officer and school-boy, and it is 
vain to expect that he should. I can assure 
the right honorable gentlemen who represent 
the Board of Admiralty in this House, that by 
taking up the whole question of naval educa- 
tion, and dealing with it as a whole, not in a 
fragmentary way, as heretofore, by tinkering 
first at this part and then at another ; now at 
the ‘ Britannia’ and now at the college at 
Greenwich, . 


‘* His time and 


. they will confer a great bene- 
fit on the navy of the future, and do more to 
strengthen it than if, by one stroke of the pen, 
they were to build fifty iron-clads to-morrow.’’ 

We have given no little space to this part of 
the subject, as it is anomalous that the first 
naval power of the world should be so inade- 
quate in its provision for the education of its 
officers ; all the more so, since the United States 
with its puny fleet possesses in Annapolis a 
cadet school which is generally conceded to be 
superior to all others. 

During his service in the seagoing ship the 
midshipman usually receives his commission as 
sub lieutenant, and at the end of four years 
and a half he is required to present himself at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, for pro- 
motion to the rank of lieutenant. If he has 
been on a mastless turret ship since leaving 
the ‘‘ Britannia,’ his knowledge of seaman- 
ship is not likely to be very extensive, and it 
sometimes happens that he has never seen a 
ship ‘‘ tacked.”’ 

The college is a new institution, having been 
established within the last ten years in the 
magnificent buildings on the Thames at Green- 
wich, which were formerly occupied by the old 


pensioners, Its purpose is not alone the quali- 
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fication of sub-lieutenants for the rank of lieu- 
tenant, it is also designed for the scientific 
instruction of officers of all grades preparing 
for promotion, and it is provided with chemi- 
cal and physical laboratories, instruments and 
other appliances embodying the latest improve- 
ments. Over four hundred thousand dollars 
(eighty thousand pounds) were spent on it in 
the year it was opened, and it is now believed 
to be in its furniture, at least, the most com- 
plete institution of the kind in existence. Its 
staff includes two naval officers, instructors in 
nautical astronomy and navigation ; two naval 
officers, instructors in mathematics ; four “en- 
gineer officers, instructors in steam, marine en- 
gineering, and applied mechanics ; and twenty 
civilian instructors, several of whom are dis- 
tinguished in the scientific world. Special 
provision is made for engineer-cadets, and it is 
intended to educate in this college the future 
constructors of ships and controllers of dock- 
yards, There is an interesting collection of 
models, illustrating the successive development 
of wooden sailing vessels from the earliest 
period to the date of the introduction of steam ; 
the first paddle-wheel steamer ; the first screw 
steamer ; the first iron vessel ; the first armored 
ship, and the first iron steamer sheathed in 
wood. The complete history of naval archi- 
tecture is substantially epitomized. 

The sub-lieutenants are instructed at the col- 
lege in various mathematic subjects, steam, 
mechanics, and navigation, but as the course is 
only for six months, the reader, bearing in mind 
the opportunities the young officers have had 
on the ‘‘ Britannia’’ and at sea, may be left to 
imagine how far they can advance in these 
studies and the degree of proficiency exacted. 
If at the end of the six months they are unsuc- 
cessful they are granted one month more to 
repair their deficiency. 

Another anomaly has been the existence 
of two classes of officers, executive and navi- 
gating, by which arrangement the captain of a 
ship has found himself practically subordinate 
to his staff-commander, and by which the 
pilotage and navigation of his ship have been 
taken from him, leading to conflicts of au- 
thority unfavorable to discipline. This, how- 


ever, is now being altered. ‘‘ It was not in so 
advancing an age as the present,’’ says the 
‘“*United Service Gazette,’’ ‘‘deemed quite 
correct that the only reliable officer on board a 
ship for her saje navigation and pilotage 
should be the sta‘f-commander or the navigat- 
ing lieutenant. It began to dawn upon the 
public mind that the captain and other exec- 
utive officers of a ship should be capable of 
navigating her from one part of the world to 
another.’’ Seamanship must wane in these 
days when in many of the most powerful war 
vessels it is not necessary, but practical naviga- 
tion cannot well be left out of the education of 
any naval officer. 

One of the reasons given in justification of 
the early appointment of cadets is that unless 
they are entered when very young they cannot 
be reconciled to the hardships of the profes- 
sion. ‘This is specious enough ; but a second 
reason given is, perhaps, even more fallacious. 
It is that an officer cannot begin to learn his 
business too soon ; that the earlier he is put 
on board a ship the better sailor he will be. 
Without denying this, however, we may use 
it as another instance of the inconsistencies 
which characterize the government of the 
junior branches of the service. If it is well 

“to enter midshipmen at so early an age, why 
not, also, the boys who serve before the mast 
and who have much more that is irksome to 
be reconciled to than the young gentlemen on 
the ‘‘ Britannia’’? But these—the foretop- 
men of the future—are not taken into the 
service until they are between fifteen and six- 
teen and a half years old, when it may be in- 
ferred that they are aware of what they are 
doing, and can do it without physical or moral 
detriment. The second class boys, of whom 
there is no scarcity, are enlisted at most of 
the principal ports, and are required to serve 
ten continuous years after they are eighteen 
years old. They are not received from re- 
formatories or prisons, though there are sev- 
eral ships in the Thames and elsewhere for the 
reception of destitute boys, who are drafted 
into the service, and between whom and the 
inmates of a reforinatory the difference is 
chiefly one ‘of nomenclature or accident. 








By Fanny 


“* Forgive me, Lord, for judgment only doth be- 
long to thee.’’—Henry VJ., Shakespeare. 

A text for any sermon, a lesson worthy to 
be taught by any minister—from a play and 
written by a player. 

Some days since I received at my home a 
minister of the Gospel. He had just returned 
{rom a two years’ trip through the Holy Land ; 
and he described the wailing-place of the Jews, 
where they lament, even at this late day, for the 
fall of Jerusalem, much as do many of our 
artists grieve at heart for the attacks and false 
accusations continually made against the stage. 
The good minister and I talked and discussed 
many things, at last drifting to the stage and 
its actors. He was surprised to learn that the 
drama sprung actually from singing or chant- 
ing hymns to Bacchus, and that all wrong- 
doing was committed under the sacred cloak 
of worship; furthermore, from those dark 
days to the time of A®schylus all is doubt- 
ful conjecture. It is to A‘schylus that we 
owe the beautifying of our art, for he was 
actor, author, and manager. He it was that 
invented the masks which bore the expressions 
of joy, sorrow, anger, or love ; he it was that 
made and beautified dramatic verse. It is 
more than probable that the early Greek plays 
were intoned and chanted, and it is the opinion 
of several learned men that the custom of 
chanting in churches was originally taken from 
the ancient stage. What has this to do with 
the heading of my article? Nothing appar- 
ently, but everything really. That the theatre 
had a religious godmother, admits of little 
doubt—heathenish, perhaps, but true to the 
religion she professed. 

Because religion under its garb has sheltered 
scoundrels and wretches; because in the 
name of religion, wrongs have been done to 
thousands of human creatures, shall we con- 
demn religion? It is not the religion that is 
wrong or sinful or immoral ; it is its unworthy 
professors. It is not man’s religion that sours 
him or his temper ; it is his temper that sours 
his religion. 





IS THE STAGE IMMORAL? 


DAVENPORT, 


All arts, all professions, are more generously 
treated (perhaps I should say have been) than 
the stage; its detractors are legion. Few 
seem to have thought for themselves upon the 
subject ; all appear cramped and enveloped 
in the opinion of others. Daily we hear the 

question, “‘ Is the stage immoral ?’’ and upon 
this subject have I been tempted to fly to the 
ink-bottle and put upon paper my humble 
opinions. No! Are 
those upon the stage immoral? Some are, 
perhaps, as in every other calling or art under 
the sun ; but are all to be condemned for the 
sins of the few? That the stage breeds im. 
morality I most emphatically deny. That a 
vicious person will develop vice as quickly in 
other professions I am not prepared to say, 
but that there is less real immorality upon the 
stage than in many other callings I have no 
hesitation in saying. A report foolishly in- 
vented, perhaps as an advertisement, is circu- 
lated. It is of some very popular actor, whose 
name is in every one’s mouth ; the report is 
repeated until it is perverted, altered, and 
doctored to such a degree that the originator 
*would not recognize it as his own. 

The public is ever eager to hear of its 
favorites, and—I regret to say—a cruel, evil 
report is more readily believed than a kind 
one— 


Is the stage immoral ? 


‘* Slander lives upon succession — 

Forever houséd where it gets possession.’’ 
Reason and common-sense are seldom called 
upon in judging an actor’s personal character. 

It is not long since an artiste visited our 
country of whom the most vicious stories were 
told—stories of nights and days of dissipation 
and wrong-doing, yet this artiste’s daily life 
gave the lie to these slanders. She was in the 
theatre from ten in the morning until twelve at 
night, with but an hour or so to eat, rest, and 
prepare for the night’s labor. 

Certain it is that if an actress works con- 
scientiously during the time she is in the theatre, 
she has no time either for silly nothings, dis- 
sipation, or nonsense, 
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An artiste who loves her work, and has 
reached the pinnacle in her art, will not for 
one instant forget it, or lose one step that she 
has proudly attained. 

No one who has won name and fame hon- 
estly, and possesses talent, could retain either 
if her nights were passed in dissipation and 
her days in bed. 

We have living instances of the youth and 
enduring talent in good, pure lives before us 
to-day. People say, ‘‘ How wonderfully 
young she looks for her years!’’ ** Isn’t she 
a marvel!”” ‘‘ Why, she is not a day over 
twenty !’’ When you hear these remarks, 
believe me, they imply true praise, and bespeak 
for the person a pure, good life. 

Why is so little known of Shakespeare’s home 
life, or that of Michael Angelo, Betterton, 
or Garrick? Because they were uneventful, 
and therefore not interesting. 

The less we hear of our actors’ home lives, 
the surer we may be they are pure and true 
ones. 

I believe that why the stage is called im- 
moral is because those that call it so are igno- 
rant of it. If the foundation, progression, and 
gradual development of the stage and drama 
were taught in our schools, as other branches 


of history are taught—teaching all the good that- 


has been in it—to the pupils, and showing 
how its light has been a steady one, shining 
forth through all these years, enlightening, 
amusing, and cultivating—if this were done, 
time would soon efface bigotry, and the habit 
of condemnation would grow less and less, 
and the stage would be judged as other arts 
and callings are judged. 

Because a minister sins, is the Church con- 
demned? Because a drunken captain loses 
the souls under his care at sea, are ships con- 
demned? Because a lawyer is a rogue and 
runs away with his neighbor’s wife, is the law 
forever lost? And because an actor sins, must 
the stage be forever persecuted? Shall all 
vines be destroyed because some men become 
intoxicated with the juice of the grape? An 


ill use has been made of most sacred things, 
yet should we condemn sacred things for this 
reason ? 


How many entering the profession 
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enjoying reputations apparently virtuous, have 
in a short time developed into characters both 
immoral and sinful! They but needed the 
opportunity, and brought into the profession 
the badness within them. It is a very weak 
consequence to prove the sinfulness of an 
action because it is noted as infamous. Were 
not physicians turned out of Rome as infamous 
persons, and in the present esteem they enjoy 
is the least mark of infamy left? The reason 
for actors being declared infamous was due, no 
doubt, to the infamy so predominant in the 
plays which they acted. 

Ali the great plays of Shakespeare and their 
heroes and heroines are not intended as exam- 
ples to follow, but marks to warn against. 

The poet tells us the consequences attendant 
upon the fatal passions of jealousy, revenge, 
cruelty, injustice, ambition ; he punishes them 
with death. And even in our own day do not 
many plays teach a wholesome lesson ? 

Surely none ever possessed a better moral or 
taught a better lesson than ‘‘ Saints and 
Sinners,’’ ‘* Hazel Kirke,’’ ‘‘ Woman against 
Woman,” and others that might be cited. 
These speak to our inner, our better natures, 
and who shall say these plays have failed of 
doing good? During the time of Pompey an 
actor revised an old Latin play, in which oc- 
curred the line, ‘‘ xos/us miseris, magnus est’ 
(great is our misery). The whole audience 
applauded, and applied this line to Pompey, 
whose name was oftener Magnus than Pompey, 
and made the performer repeat the line again 
and again. What did Pompey? He left the 
theatre, thoughtfully looking within himself ; 
he knew some actions of his had been guilty. 
Wrong had made him justly disliked ; and 
from that hour he altered his measures, won 
back the people’s love and trust, and became 
again popular and beloved. 

Here is a proof positive of the stage working 
in a man a reformation of the wrong within 
him ; and if in those days of barbarity, vileness, 
and rotten morals its influence was so potent, 
how much more in its refinement, cultivation, 
and growing perfection could it perform now ! 

Besides, the public is better able to discrimi- 
nate, is more receptive and wiser. 





Let the drama second the efforts of the 
pulpit, and it will be found an active and 
powerful ally in the cause of virtue. 

It is the public who can do this. Let those 
who are all-powerful resent vice and drive it 
from the stage. As in your churches you 
would not entertain guilt, so in the theatre 
condemn it not by slander and talk, but by 
acts, which ever speak the loudest. That the 
stage has defects, crying ones, | frankly admit ; 
but they are not irremediable ; they disgrace, 
but cannot destroy the trunk. 

What did not Shakespeare do for the times 
he lived in? Let all the world applaud and 
thank him! His memory and his works can 
never perish. His grave is marked as one of 
the few spots where Malice can gain no foot- 
ing. In speaking of the faults of actors, who 
balances their virtues with their faults? Who 
that knows of Edwin Forrest speaks of aught 
save his selfishness, meanness, and his divorce ; 
but do they recall and speak of the home he 
left a life gift to the actors who, through age, 
disease, or misery, are incapacitated from 
taking care of themselves? It is not a chari- 
table institution, but a beautiful, comfortable 
resting-place, a lasting monument to the great 
heart that gave it. Does not this one act fully 
clear the page of faults against him? It may 
not be out of place here to repeat a few words 
spoken by my father, in reply to an eminent 
divine : 

‘** However learned the bigot might be who 
endeavored to injure its progress (the stage) by 
unjust aspersions, he proved only his weakness 
to battle with public sentiment. The divine 
pointed out one member who was possessed of 
virtue, modesty, and renown, but I could 
point to many who are an ornament and 
honor to their calling. It may surprise this 
divine that an actor's children actually say 
their prayers night and morning, and ask a 
blessing at the table. It would be well for 
him to remember the words of the Scripture, 
‘ And the greatest of these is charity.’ ”’ 

I have before me so many actions and well- 
doings of actors and actresses, I wish I could 
tell them all, but methinks I hear the worthy 
editor say, ‘‘I asked for an article, not a 
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book.’’ Some day I shall write a book, giving 
the life of an actor who, as a father, husband, 
friend, and teacher, was the equal of the great. 
est and the best ; whose life was an ornament to 
the stage and a shining light amid the darkness 
cast upon it by those who judge too much 
from bigotry and prejudice. 

How few to-day know of Rachel save as the 
great actress! All think her to have 
selfish, miserly, and immoral. Selfish ? Listen 
to the last few lines of a letter written by her 
and now before me. 


been 


or the cowardice to die. 
children are! 1 wish to send them five hun- 
dred francs, the products of last night’s per- 
formance. 
all.’ Again, when she felt that all hope was 


I feel sad and depressed over it 


over, she says at the end of almost her last 


letter : ‘‘ But no, I will find my two guardian 
angels, my blessed sons, 
voices calling me. 
from their caresses, their kisses, their love. I 
do not regret the money lost, the fatigue I 
have undergone ; I have carried my name as 
far as I could, and I bring my heart to those I 
love dearly.”’ She said of the stage: ‘‘ My 
calumniators did not succeed in making me 
immoral. God loved me, since He gave me 
children. The justice of God is greater toward 
weak mortals than the justice of men. I do 
not fear Him !’’ Again: ‘‘ God protects the 
brave, and He seems to have created for me 
expressly a little corner unnamed on any map, 
where I can forget troubles and fatigues—my 
home in my children’s hearts.’’ These letters 
show us the woman, loving and true. 

There is as much, if not more, real honor, 
purity, domestic happiness and charity in the 
dramatic profession than even its best friends 


I hear their dear 
I have been too long away 


in their most generous moments give it credit 
for. Were the good in it cited oftener, the 
little bad would soon oblivion. 
Believe me, no living soul is as bad as it is re- 
ported, and when an unjust, cruel thing is said 
of an artist, let us not repeat it, but remember 
that the penalty of a public life is to be 
traduced. Let us seek for some good thing 
the person has done or said, and by ventilating 


sink into 


‘* Unfortunate man! § 
He leaves four children, and had the courage FF 
Find out where the § 
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that, the memory of the blow will be forgot- 
ten, leaving not the faintest bruise behind it. 
We can look with the greatest satisfaction 
upon our stage to-day and those who exalt and 
raise it. We find those countries the wisest 
and greatest and the most prosperous where 
the stage exists in vigor, where it is encour- 
aged, supported, and admired, where the ef- 
forts of the prejudiced cannot destroy it nor 
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malignant condemnation extirpate it. Let one 
and all concerned in it strive together to make 
it the means of improvement, amusement, in- 
struction, and refinement, and truly, in the 
words of the great actor-author, ‘‘ To hold as 
*twere the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue 
her own feature, vice her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time its form and 
pressure. ’’ 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S COAST. 


By Epmunp Co.tins. 


The stranger who sails along the grim and 
naked coast of the western portion of New- 
foundland will see no trees save patches of 
scrub-fir, witch-hazel, beeches, and_ larch, 
crouching in the shelter of the gorges. Yet in 
every bight or cove where fishermen cluster he 
will find the cottages built of deals, or boards 
sawn not upon that bleak island. The fact is, 
that the lumber is obtained from vessels cast 
upon the shore in the autumn, or from the 
deck-loads swept overboard in the violent 
storms of the Gulf. It would not be just to 
say that the rough and hardy fishermen who 
cluster among these giant rocks hang lights 
now in the crags to lure ships to destruction 
during heavy gales, as they did not many years 
ago ; yet the wrecker plies his trade, and plies 
it successfully, despite the vigilance of under- 
writers’ officials and the efficient metropolitan 
police. 

According to the law of England, as well as 
the colonial law, any person is entitled to one 
third of what he may save from a disabled 
ship cast on shore ; and this share is known as 
salvage. But instead of retaining a third, the 
wrecker usually holds fast to all that lucky 
tempests send him. When the officers reach 
the far, wild spot where the ship has met her 
doom he discovers nothing, for the hoard is 
secreted in the tangles of thick bush that grow 
about the haunts of the fishermen. The 
wrecker’s harvest consists mainly of those 
ill-starred ships and smaller craft which are 


carried out of their reckoning by the fierce and 
errant tides of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Nautical instruments in these hungry waters 
avail the mariner naught, for frequently a week 
will pass during which he does not once see 
the sun by day or the stars by night. In the 
late summer the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,’’ laden for the 
greater part with costly bales of silk, lost her 
bearings, and while at full speed was lifted 
upon a monster billow and laid across a sunken 
rock that barred the mouth of Chance Cove. 
One wild shriek arose, and the light-keeper 
heard it through the wailing of the wind and 
the thunder of the sea. Crew and passengers, 
amounting in all to many score, were thrown 
into a deep hole inside the rock, where the 
greater number perished. The tidings were 
promptly dispatched to the capital, but not in 
time to save the treasures from the hands of 
the spoilers. The fog lifted and revealed the 
strand pale with corpses. Round about, the 
fishermen ‘‘ hauled ’’ their nets and spilliards 
in the fog, but with electric swiftness went the 
tidings of a wreck. They came there in scores 
and loaded their boats with bales of silk ; and 
they were busy as ghouls among the dead upon 
the beach. Many of the passengers were per- 
sons of note, and they wore costly jewels upon 
their clothes and fingers. Whenever a ring 
could not be removed from the rigid finger the 
wrecker drew his sheath-knife, and in a horri- 
ble way became master of the treasure, It is 
stated, indeed, upon good authority, that one 
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poor lady succeeded in clutching a piece of 
the wreck and reaching shore. She passed 
through many a fathom of breaking sea, and 
when she reached the beach was to all appear- 
ance dead. One of the wreckers, knife in 
hand, went to where the lady lay, and his eye 
gleamed as he saw the treasure upon her 
fingers. She moved a little and moaned, but 
this was no safeguard. Stooping, the man 
seized her hand and began to remove the rings, 
although she, by her feeble cries, protested. 
All came away save one, and this the man 
knew, from its size and brilliant gleaming, to 
be most valuable of all. After trying for many 
minutes to obtain it, he pulled out his knife 
and severed the finger. Then, the story goes, 
the poor mutilated lady arose, opened her 
eyes, and held up her bleeding hand as if ask- 
ing judgment against the heartless wretch. 
One wild, piercing cry, and her sorrows were 
ended. 
wrecker gave a chuckle and went his way. 
Such not but fill the 
minds of all good people with horror ; and it 


As she fell back upon the sand the 


an occurrence could 
was not long before the imagination of some 
of the coast-dwellers furnished a sequel to the 
atrocious deed. 

For it is told, and believed by many a man 
and woman upon the coast, that this same 
poor lady sometimes appears in the dreadful 
cove when the storm rages. Scores will avow 
that she appears by the edge of the sea clad in 
white, her dark hair trailing in the wind, and 
holding up a little, pale, bleeding hand. I 
have with my own eyes seen more than a score 
of wreckers hovering some distance from the 
fatal cove when the moon shone, watching for 
any bale that escaped from the sunken wreck. 
And at the residence of one of the wreckers I 
have counted more than a hundred dozen of 
large, India-silk handkerchiefs, and I have seen 
rings and other articles of value that these 
coarse people never obtained by honest means, 
Yet these very men, who would not hesitate to 
despoil the dead or to glaim a portion of a 
rescued captain’s wardrobe for salvage, would 
risk their lives in the surf to save a fellow-man ; 
and leave their beds at night that he might 
sleep in comfort. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S COAST. 



























Wrecks rarely occur during the spring, and of 
hardly ever in summer; but the fisherman wa 
looks as regularly to the ‘‘ racking time’’ in q thi 
the late autumn as he does to the coming of ; the 
the capelin or the mesh-herring. Once toward ret 
the last of September I went with a comrade wr 
to a very wild portion of the coast, shooting eti 
plover and willow grouse. In a desolate cove, dra 
lying between two grim headlands, and known & of 
as Gull Cove, we decided to remain during S wh 
the nights. Here lived ‘‘ Wild Paddy,’’ one of git 
the most noted wreckers upon the coast, with ash 
no companion but his daughter, a beautiful of | 
girl about sixteen, with blue eyes and yellow an 
hair. About a fortnight before our arrival a we 
vessel had struck Main Point, some say lured wo 
thither by lights set on the cliff by the fierce tru 
denizen of the cove. So much had I heard = to 
about this man, that I shuddered as we came © ; 
in sight of his cottage, crouching among the lea 
sea-moist rocks at the foot of the cliff. But wa 
he gave us a most cordial welcome, and had a $0j 
kindly heart. At first he was reticent when lot 
we asked him if the season had been a good sto 
one for wrecks ; but when he became con- § ing 
vinced that we were sportsmen and not Govern- sea 


ment spies, he showed us all his treasure. It 
consisted of nothing less or more than about 
four tons of bacon, which had been cast on 
shore out of the wreck by the violent under- 
tow. This concealed in 
places where the stranger’s eye could never find 
it, and when it was offered for sale at St. 


> 


** property’? was 











John’s, a month later, I saw with my own eyes clo 
marked upon the boxes this label, ‘‘ Famous luc 
PoRK. Wiup Pappy’s Raisin’.’’ We remained fall 
many days at Gull Cove, and every morning ing 
before the dawn our host departed and watched the 
the beach and the rocks for treasure. The girl chi 
was sensitive and intelligent, and when she sto 
spoke of the desolate winter months, when no ten 
stranger’s face was ever seen in the cove, tears me¢ 
dimmed her eyes. Indeed, rumor said that be: 
this beautiful girl was not the old man’s the 
daughter, but that she had been washed ashore hel 
from a wrecked ship when a child. ‘‘ Wild pe 
Paddy’s’’ wife had been many years dead, and § the 
as the couple lived alone, save for a month or wa 


two in midsummer, when Paddy hired a couple 
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of men, it was difficult to say whether the story 
was true or not. It may seem strange that, in 
this desolate cove, the old man should pace 
the strand at dawn, but he well knew that his 
retreat was never safe from the wandering 
wrecker-bands of adjoining parts. And the 
etiquette among these people is that whoever 
draws from the surf or first marks anything 
of ocean-spoil is its lawful owner, no matter 
where it may be found. Before we left, the 
girl showed us divers things that had been cast 
ashore. Among these were many hundreds 
of combs, toilet articles, cricket bats, and briar 
and meerschaum pipes. Spoils of this kind 
were difficult to sell at St. Johns, for they 
would create suspicion; and the wrecker 
trusted to traders from St. Pierre and elsewhere 
to pay him cash for his horde. 

No season passes that does not furnish at 
least half a dozen ‘‘ wind-falls’’ to the eager 
watchers along the coast. Much as I have 
sojourned among these people, it fell to my 
lot but once to see the destruction of a ship by 
I had been spend- 
ing several weeks on the west coast, shooting 
sea-duck, and enjoyed the hospitality of an old 
resident who had assisted in despoiling more 
than a score of goodly ships in his day. A 
strong wind arose in the afternoon, which in- 
creased to a gale as the sun set. 


storm and human hands. 


Then a cry 
went through the cluster of cottages, ‘‘ A brig ! 
a brig! She'll never weather Island Head. 
Get the skiffs ready.’’ A heavy mass of storm- 
cloud now arose in the south, and foliowed the 
luckless vessel ; and when deep twilight had 
fallen upon the sea it closed around the tower- 
ing mass of canvas. ‘‘ Get the torches,’ was 
the next cry, and speedily men, women, and 
children came with flaming flambeaux, and 
stood along the beach. ‘These were not in- 
tended to lure the ship to death ; they were 
merely to show the captain the safest place to 
beach his vessel. The storm-cloud went past 
the cove like ten thousand armies, with a very 
hell of fury at its heart ; and the fisher-folk 
peered through the spray to catch a glimpse of 
the prize. At last their eager gazing was re- 
warded by the sight of a dim light. ‘‘ What 
can it mean ?’’ one of the wreckers cried, with 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S COAST. II 
an ugly curse upon his lips. ‘* The light 
doesn’t move. I be —— if he hasn’t let run 


his anchors.’” This disclosure was_ barely 
verified when two small boats laden with men 
ran upon the beach. ‘They proved to be the 
crew of the brig, who had done all in their 
power upon a lee shore ; for half an hour later 
the sea would have become so heavy upon the 
beach that no small boat could land. 

‘* You are a fool, captain,’’ the chief wrecker 
shouted. ‘* Your brig will never ride there. 
Before an hour she'll founder. Come, my 
lads, we’ll board her, and then run her on the 
beach.’’ The captain protested, and then be- 
sought them in every name to let the ship try 
her fortune there. But the wreckers heeded 
him not; and putting out their skiffs, rowed 
sturdily over the roaring billows. I stood 
among the women and girls, watching the dar- 
ing fishermen in their tiny boats, and I felt cer- 
tain that they must be swallowed up before 
reaching the ship. But the women told me 
to fear not, and assured me that their ‘‘ good 
men’’ knew what they were about. ‘‘ I hope 
she has plenty of dress stuffs on board,’’ one 
of the girls said. ‘* And boots, and stockings 
with clocks on them,’’ said another dark-eyed 
lass, as she gazed at her coarse and tattered 
shoe under the glare of the torch. 

‘* Hist, they are shouting! Hurrah, they 
are aboard !"’ cried one of the women; ‘‘ and 
they'll soon have her on that beach.’’ Three 
or four of the wreckers had remained on shore, 
and the leader of these, approaching the dis- 
consolate captain and his crew, said, ‘‘ I'll 
take you to the house, my men. We can take 
care of the rack.’’ But the captain protested 
that he wanted to see the fate of his ship. 
‘**I’d recommend you to take my advice,’ the 
wrecker replied. ‘* You have no more call to 
the vessel. She’s our prize ; a rack on the high 
sais.’"” There was a menace in the man’s 
tones, and the captain, turning to his crew, 
said, ‘‘ I suppose we must do as he says, my 
men. But remember, my good man’’—turn- 
ing to the wrecker—‘‘ your act is little short of 
piracy, and you will get yourselves into the 
hands of the law.’ ‘‘ A thrawnyeen for your 
law an’ your piracy. They never catch any 
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of our min. We have plinty of woods here- 
abouts. Comealong tothe house, my mates.’’ 

Then the ship loomed up through the night, 
heading for the beach. Her mainmast had 
already fallen hatchets of the 
wreckers ; and as she struck, the foremast went 
by the board. The wreckers so steered their 
prize that she lay broadside to the sea, and her 


under the 


cargo could be easily discharged by the shel- 
tered water inside. As I saw these stalwart 
men by the fitful torch-flashes performing 
mighty feats of strength, and daring every 


danger, they seemed more infernal than 
human. ‘The storm rose louder and louder, 


and waves half-mast high pounded the hull till 
the timbers broke. Then the barrels of sugar, 


and flour, and pease with which she was laden 
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for the greater part were launched into the sea 
and immediately destroyed. Ot clothing noth- 
ing was obtained save the personal effects of 
the captain and crew ; and these the wreckers 
afterward divided among themselves. In the 
morning nothing remained of the proud ship 
but a remnant of the hull and a mass of broken 
planks and spars. 
before the dawn and hidden ; and an officer 


The spoils were carted away 


coming upon the scene would have believed 
that nothing had been saved in the rout. The 
men were kindly cared tor, but the wreckers 
stoutly denied that they had saved anything 
except a couple of barrels of flour and a hogs- 
head of sugar. lest I 
should be called upon afterward as a witness, 


I was apprehensive 


and I kept out of the sailors’ way. 


A SOCIAL DIPLOMAT. 


A NOoVELETTE, 
CHAPTER I. 


Elsa Gilroy was a handsome woman, one 
of the sweet face type, with fearless and true 
expression, revealing gentleness yet strength 
of character. 
remarked her appearance with favor, but her 
friends, those who knew her best, regarded her 


Any casual observer would have 


not only a beautiful woman, but a remarkable 
woman ; her intellectual abilities were of a high 
order, commanding respect ; her opinions were 
just and conservative ; her manner agreeable 
and kind, making her an universal favorite, ad- 
mired, loved, and trusted. 

She was a woman of memories; she had 
crossed ‘‘ the Desert of Disappointment,’’ but 
the seal of eternal silence closed the record of 
her pilgrimage. The halo of mystery sur- 
rounding her increased the interest of her 
friends, but did not elicit revelation. 

The fact was known that years before she 
had left her childhood home a happy bride ; 
five years later she returned alone. She ad- 
mitted her husband had gone West to remain 
indefinitely, offered few explanations. 
She returned apparently without regret to her 


but 


By Frora Apams Dar.inc, 


old home and friends, and made Ridge Cot- 
tage a home of beauty, where her magical 
felt. The cheerful- 
ness pervading her domain was so genuine, 
that all who knew her had to confess she pos- 
sessed without alloy light of mind, warmth of 


influence was seen and 


soul, happiness of heart sufficiently to disguise 
any sorrow that might have entered her life. 
The nine days of speculation regarding her 
return became a memory, and people ceased 
It was 
generally believed she had left Jack, for no 
one for a moment believed it possible that 
Jack could have left Elsa—as they were fa- 
miliarly called with home friends—who re- 
membered how infinitely superior she was to 
him, how earnestly he had sought her hand ; 


to make inquisitive interrogations. 


nor did they forget how reluctantly her uncle 
had given his consent to the marriage when he 
was made to realize Elsa had taken her fate 
into her own hands, and was ready to make 
the plunge regardless of near or remote conse- 
quences. No one had believed Jack worthy 
of Elsa, but under the glamour of love she was 
blinded to his faults, and impulse overcame 


judgment. She made her flight into the world 
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with her chosen mate, she returned with the 
wings of love and hope clipped, with a con- 
cealed arrow under her wing, but gave no sign ; 
still in her own heart she was painfully aware 
that the illusive rays were dispelied, that hope 
was dead, and love had taken flight. 

her absence from Ridge Cottage 
her uncle, the guardian of her childhood, had 
died. She had few relatives ; they were not 
inquisitive ; they respected her silence. 

The confidant and trusted friend of Elsa 
Gilroy was Senator Braintree, an old family 
friend ; he knew her wrong, but her secret was 
safe in his keeping. Man is woman’s truest 
friend. 

‘* Tell me the true 


During 


story,’ he had said, en- 
is no cause for conceal- 
ment with me; I am your friend ; your father 
with his dying breath confided you to my love 
and care ; I have endeavored to be faithful to 
the trust. ’’ 

Then in a low, sad voice Elsa gave him the 
key of her past. She withheld nothing essen- 
tial for him to know, in order to form an ac- 
curate opinion, and promised to be guided by 
his advice, When she had finished she said 
with a faint smile, ‘‘ I am in the hands of my 
judge, I am waiting for the verdict.’’ 

‘* Elsa,’ he said, with judicial dignity, 
‘‘you are right first, last, and all the time, 
You must never be made to suffer through 
Jack again ; he is not worthy of your affection. 
Your remedy is in divorce,”’ 

** Never !’’ Elsa replied, with emphasis ; 
“‘T have said before the man of God ‘ until 
death do us part,’ and this vow does not mean 
until some man or woman desires the vow 
broken. No, senator; only the inevitable 
grave can ever grant me a legal decree of sepa- 
ration. I shall remain his wife through joy, 
through sorrow, through ¢lory or shame, until 
‘ Death’s seal is set.’ This is my unalterable 
determination.’’ 

‘* I regret your views regarding divorce, but 
Jack has written me to induce you to obtain 
the decree,’’ Senator Braintree replied, slowly ; 
‘* he is intent upon legal separation.’’ 

‘‘ Write him for me, never by any act of 
mine will he be released from his vows, and 


couragingly ; ‘‘ there 
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the sooner he understands this for a fixed fact 
the better it will be for all concerned.” 

** But, Elsa, regard the future; you are 
young, your possibilities are great ; I urge you 
to accept your liberty in the light of reason 
and duty; my only object is your happiness. 
Why should you fetter the genius of your 
soul? Why should you eclipse the sunlight 
of your life by such a shadow ?” 

** Grief will be my inspiration and work 
my sunshine,’’ Elsa replied, cheerfully. ‘‘I 
never knew my possibilities until sorrow en- 
tered my life, I will yet do something with 
m} pen of which you will be proud, for there 
is more poetry than sorrow in my soul, and 
alone I will work out the problem of life in my 
own way.” 

** You will give a grand result to the 
world,’’ Senator Braintree replied, admiringly. 
‘*In your own creations you will forget the 
darkness, and ‘ there will be light,’ ”’ 

‘* There are no dark corners in my heart or 
home,’’ Elsa replied, with a bright, happy 
smile. ‘* Happiness is within ourselves, not 
dependent on circumstances or surroundings ; 
we make our own sunshine.’’ 

‘** There can be no shadows or darkness with 
you, Elsa ; you are all sunshine. I remember 
you asatiny child with your little wheelbarrow, 
busily engaged wheeling God’s sunshine into 
your dying father’s room, when the shadows 
were descending. How well I recall his look 
when he realized the act, and said, brokenly, 
‘ God bless my Elsa, the sunshine of my life!’ 
Yes, Elsa, God has blessed you with light of 
soul ; you deserve a better fate ; your life must 
not be blighted,’’ Senator Braintree said, 
thoughtfully. 

‘* Alas for happiness !’’ Elsa said, with a 
deep sigh ; ‘‘ but tell me, senator, for you are 
wise—tell me what is happiness ?”’ 

‘* Happiness is a generic and very compre- 
hensive quality, and can be applied to almost 
every kind of enjoyment propitious and favor- 
able for exaltation of sentiment, but is more 
frequently expressed than felt. My idea of 
happiness is, ‘asa man thinketh, so is he,’ but 
with woman the central point of happiness is 
iove, Byron says truly, 
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*** Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 
*Tis woman’s whole existence. 
Men have many resources, she but one, 
To love again, and be again undone.’ 
But your happiness, Elsa, is near and dear to 
me; I beg you not to throw it away upon a 
theoretical idea regarding divorce. Do not 
hesitate between expediency and justice, for 
your duty is plain.’’ 

** Do not urge me,’’ Elsa said, as tears filled 
her eyes. ‘‘ Men are strong and women are 
weak, and my determination is unalterable ; but 
it pains me to oppose your views, and yet I 
cannot accept them.”’ 

A few moments later she was alone. Sena- 
tor Braintree was en route for Washington, 
He said to himself, ‘‘ Sweet little woman ; 
she will twine all her actions into the great 
cable of Purpose, and thereby win success, but 
not find happiness. I love Elsa Gilroy with 
single-hearted, disinterested devotion. 


There are mysterious sympathies which link 
like to like. 
Our natures are kindred, we are one soul in two 
bodies.’ 
I wish she was my Destiny ; there should be 
no unhappiness in her life through any fault 
of mine ; no shadow of divorce to cloud her 
happiness, But she will not accept. She isa 
woman to hug her wrongs and make her sor- 
row her throne. She will live, suffer, or die, 
yet make no sign, because she is actuated by 
principle and guided by convictions, with a 
man’s head but a woman's heart.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Four years, with all the change attending 
the rotation of life and affairs, have cycled into 
eternity since Elsa’s return to Ridge Cottage, 
but in her life or surroundings no change has 
entered. She was buried to the world, but 
found companionship in her books and hap- 
piness through the medium of her pen. The 
world knew ‘“‘ Stella’’ through peetry of the 
soul, as a bright star with fancies striking the 
key-note to vibrate the human heart with 
sweetest tones of pleasure and saddest strains 
of woe. ‘The friends of Elsa felt she was writ- 
ing the experience of her heart in poetry. 
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The world called it inspiration ; they did not 
know that she knew the language of hoping, 
loving, and fearing, of watching and waiting, 
through knowledge based on experience, the 
fruit of sorrow, the bitter and sweet of crushed 
hopes and bitter memories. The pleasure of 
her life was the weekly letter from Sena- 
tor Braintree, but in all this long period of 
‘** hope deferred ’’ no letter reached her from 
her husband. She had ceased to expect, and 
to a great degree he was out of her memory as 
much as her life, until recalled in a manner to 
dispel poetry and invite action. She was in- 
formed through Senator Braintree that he had 
been notified of divorce proceedings instituted 
by Colonel Gilroy in a Western State, on the 
ground of desertion on the part of Mrs. Gil- 
roy, and asking her to direct him how to pro- 
ceed, 

She was instantly aroused out of her dreams 
and fancies, ready to oppose the case at every 
point. 
her without delay. He responded, divided be- 
tween two opinions—he 
love and duty. 

‘* Give me your heart’s confidence,’’ he 
said, when he met her ; “‘ tell me your true, 


She sent for Senator Braintree to visit 


hesitated between 


honest-hearted wishes ; tell me everything.”’ 

‘* Absolutely,’’ Elsa replied ; ‘‘ there must 
be no disguise between counsel and client ; be- 
sides, you are my friend.’’ 

‘You are my soul's friend,’’ he said, 
quickly. ‘‘ Iam not capable of advising you 
in this matter disinterestedly. 
dearly to be free from motive. 
and friend I advise divorce. 


I love you too 

As counsellor 
I want you to 
marry again a man worthy of your affection, 
and realize the destiny God designed for your 
glorious nature.’’ 

** I] can never bring myself to adopt the Mor- 
mon faith,’’ Elsa said, pleasantly, ‘‘ even to 
secure the boon most desired from heaven.’’ 

‘* There is a trinity,’’ the senator said, with 
a smile, ‘‘ you could compass if you would 
only consent to divorce. There is one in 
whom you could find husband, home, and 
happiness. 
fate ?’’ 

‘*I took my destiny into my own hands,”’ 


Why will you longer war against 
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Elsa replied, slowly, ‘‘ when I married in haste 
—and I have repented at leisure—but I will be 
spared the disgrace of divorce, the last humil- 
iation a wife can be made to endure. Senator, 
you must stand between me and the world ; 
you must not desert me because our heads 
differ, for you know our heartsagree. You are 
my only defender.’’ Tears filled her eyes ; 
they were a powerful argument, and they won 
her cause, 

‘*You can rely on me, Elsa. We will 
checkmate any aspirations Jack may entertain 
regarding legal separation. He shall never 
obtain the decree unless you desire it.”’ 

“It will never be granted if he waits for 
that date,’’ Elsa replied, with emphasis. 

**T will have to return to Washington this 
evening,’’ Senator Braintree replied. ‘‘ I will 
write you directly regarding the matter from a 
new point of view, but be assured you have 
nothing to fear. I have not opposed Jack’s in- 
tentions, although I have not aided or abetted 
them ; but from to-day I pledge you my active 
support. I will wear your colors and accept 
your motto, ‘ Until death do us part,’ ”’ 

Elsa watched Senator Braintree with longing 
eyes as he left her sight. She knew he was 
disappointed in the result of his mission ; she 
knew she was forging chains to fetter her life, 
but she acted upon principle, and believed no 
sacrifice too great to maintain her creed. She 
was not insensible to the new future offered 
her, but from a strict sense of moral right she 
believed the temptation a trial of her faith, and 
the realization irrevocably denied her by the 
vows she had taken, and her inflexible will aided 
her in making a firm resolve in the hour of 
trial ; yet she had frankly confessed to Senator 
Braintree that she had ceased to love her hus- 
band ; still she maintained lack of love was not 
sufficient cause for broken chains, and delib- 
erately, in view of this confessed knowledge and 
the light of many extenuating truths, she signed 
her death-warrant to domestic happiness when 
she instructed Senator Braintree to invite her 
husband to make a second return to seek her 
favor, if not her love. 

Colonel Gilroy was a man well calculated 
to win the favor of woman, but he had not 


moral qualities to command respect. He was 
exceedingly liberal in his code of morality, and 
any woman who anchored faith in his con- 
stancy or hope in his loyalty was doomed to 
disappointment. Elsa had been bitterly disap- 
pointed, both through his love and honor, and 
her heart ached and her proud spirit rebelled 
against domestic treachery on his part until 
endurance ceased to be a virtue and content 
became a memory. She had married Jack 
Gilroy against the will of her uncle, but she be- 
lieved she loved him ; and when women are 
under this delusive spell there is little logic 
and less common-sense in their words or deeds. 

For a brief period Elsa believed she was 
happy ; but when reality succeeded romance 
the illusions faded, and regret and knowledge 
came too late. She was then enabled to an- 
alyze her husband's character in the light of 
truth ; her conclusions were just, her deduc- 
tions clear. She admitted Jack was neither 
good nor bad, but destitute of every quality to 
make a wife happy—thoroughly disloyal by 
nature and practice. He was a reckless spend- 
thrift, and not careful of his reputation. He 
had little genuine knowledge of business, but 
was remarkable for wild-cat speculation, his 
style of financiering was peculiar to himself, and 
he adopted a method not inviting investigation. 
He recklessly squandered her wealth, forfeited 
her love, and used her Uncle Henry's name 
without regard to his consent in an emergency to 
bridge over. The matter was happily adjusted 
without criminal proceedings, but the failure 
was disastrous and involved much suffering to 
many trusting, would-be speculators. After the 
failure Colonel Gilroy demanded more money 
from Elsa. The demand was refused, and he 
made this the basis of a quarrel, and left for 
the West, where he joined the great army of 
adventurous speculators, and acquired wealth. 
Madam Rumor now reported he was about 
to marry the widow of his partner, one of the 
richest ladies in America. Evidently Colonel 
Gilroy believed a divorce could be easily ob- 
tained ; he believed hate had triumphed over 
love in Elsa’s breast, and the separation would 
not be defended. He knew Elsa possessed 
insight and foresight and was endowed with 
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wonderful attractions, making her a force to 
be respected, an argument to be feared, if she 
decided to oppose his attempt to obtain the 
decree. He knewshe enjoyed name and fame 
by right of intellect and social position, but his 
heart did not bow in allegiance to hers. 

He sought the good offices of Senator Brain- 
tree, he confessed the truth, and begged him 
to influence Elsa not to oppose his desire. ‘‘ I 
know Stella is a bright star,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
she is not my guiding light. We are not 
adapted to each other. I was painfully con- 
scious of the fact when we were trying to be 
happy, for there was nothing in common be- 
tween us: 
or action ; my ways, my friends, were not hers. 


we were not in sympathy in thought 


I should think, senator, a woman like Elsa, 
so esteemed and honored, would make you a 
grand wife, a social luminary in official life to 
lead to new fields of glory.’’ 

‘* Jack,’’ said Senator Braintree, with stern- 
ness of voice and coldness of manner, ‘‘ such 
talk is domestic treason against your wife and 
an insultto me. You may forget the past in 
the light of the future, because you are a man ; 
but Elsa does not forget that she is a wife, and 
will never, under any circumstance, allow the 
annulment of the existing marriage. This is 
her answer. I return froma fool’s errand, and 
can assure you from knowledge there will be no 
divorce on your calendar of expectations. If 
you will follow good advice you will seek a 
home mission instead of a foreign mission. 
My opinion is, if you will seek Elsa you will 
find a wife who will increase your honor and 
do you good instead of evil ‘all the days of 
your life.’”’ 

‘* Ves, but I have made a second choice. 
It has been proved Elsa was easily consoled 
after my departure ; she never asked me to re- 
turn. We have learned we are not dependent 
on each other for happiness ; and now I have 
wealth of my own, and I intend to exercise my 
own will and pleasure as to who shall dispense 
it; and you know me sufficiently well, senator, 
that I am not easily dissuaded when fully 
intent to accomplish an object. You know 
my motto, ‘ Where there is a will there is a 
way.” 





DIPLOMAT. 
CHAPTER III. 


Two days after Senator Braintree’s visit to 
Ridge Cottage, Gibson returned from the vil- 
lage post-office with a letter for Mrs. Gilroy, 
which was eagerly opened and quickly read. 
Then with a fixed look of determination Elsa 
said, ‘‘ I am resolved, and ‘ resolution without 
action is folly.’ ’’ 

Again she read the silent messenger : 


‘“ WASHINGTON, D. C., December 12, 18—. 

‘My DEAR ELsa: I have just had a long con- 
versation with Jack. He is intent upon his mission 
(not domestic, but foreign). I think, however, in 
view of your ‘irrevocable decision’ to remain his 
wife, it is wise for you to see your husband person- 
ally, and learn all the facts, from every point of 
view. He is not only seeking divorce, but a diplo- 
matic mission. I fancy the lady in question is the 
animating force for divorce, the propelling power 
for official honors. 

“ You had better come to this ‘ City of Refuge’ 
for a domestic conference, and call your truant 
husband before the domestic Bar to answer for 
deeds of omission and commission, and, if necessary, 
make a treaty of peace with the lady in question. 
Jack desired my influence in urging your accept- 
ance of the situation ; I told him, however, I was 
pledged to your interest, happiness, and wishes in 
the matter. I cannot serve God and mammon. 
Answer at once ; tell me when to expect you here, 
and everything shall be arranged as you wish. Be 
assured, dear Elsa, it is my greatest happiness to 
serve you faithfully. 

“* Your friend, 
‘*T. H. BRAINTREE,” 


Elsa’s reply was soon written : 


‘* RIDGE CoTTaGE, December 14, 18—. 

““My DEAR SENATOR: I ac- 
cept your invitation. I feel the impulse, and am in- 
sensible to fear when an animating motive leads 
me on; and my motive will bear scrutiny, and 
action is what I need. My life is too ideal ; a little 
stern reality will do me good. There is nothing 
ideal in divorce but a stern fact, a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in every decree granted. 
in my loneliness I am almost ready to yield to 
Jack’s desire, and divorce myself from the author 
of my unhappiness, the complex relation of being 
neither maid, wife nor widow. It is a sad rela- 
tion to be only wife in name, and often my heart 
rebels ; but in the calm light of reason I accept my 
fate, whether it be to live alone in the future, as I 
have in the past, or to reclaim Jack as a brevetted 
husband. I have to confess he is not essential to 


Yours received. 


Sometimes 
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my happiness, for I am independent of his love ; but 
as an adjunct of respectability a husband is desira- 
ble—in person—when actually a wife exists. He 
is bound to me legally, and cannot forswear his al- 
legiance through whim or caprice. He has given 
me every cause for divorce, but I ignore cause and 
effect, and he can bring no charge against me. I 
think it may be best for us to be reunited, and I 
am ready for any fair device to bring about the 
result. 

“You know, senator, his acknowledged disloy- 
alty to me, but I was wilfully deaf and blind to his 
faults. I would not be jealous or believe real or 
imaginary wrongs inflicted on me. I endeavored 
to make him feel my love and trust, but he was in- 
sensible to such devotion ; he may not, however, be 
able to resist my diplomacy. I have arrived at the 
happy state when he cannot wound my feelings ; he 
may reach my pride, but that is not fatal. I know 
he lacks the fundamental principles of integrity and 
domestic honor, and cannot disguise his faults. He 
is very transparent and indiscreet. He has many 
ambitions and few achievements, but at heart he is 
nota bad man. I intend to make an opportunity 
for reconciliation ; I am willing to accept the re- 
sponsibilities and abide the consequences. Should 
he fail to appreciate and refuse to accept, I shall re- 
turn to my home in the full assurance of having 
done my full duty as wife and woman. I hope, 
dear senator, you will give me your active and 
moral support, for you are my anchor. 

“With renewed assurances, your sincere friend, 

“OBDSA, 

Mrs, Gilroy dispatched the letter ; then, for 
hours alone with memory, her heart went back 
to the sunny days of youth, the days of hope, 
the days of sorrow ; but there were no days of 
disgrace in her life. ‘This fact made her strong 
in the day of conflict between love and.duty. 

Two days after Senator Braintree met Mrs. 
Gilroy at the railroad station at Washington, 
and after escorting her to handsome rooms at 
the Ebbitt House, left with the promise to 
spend the evening with her, to speak uninter- 
tuptedly of a subject affecting with much force 
several lives, 

Evening came, and Elsa had made a pretty 
oilet, and with graceful pleasure in her man- 
ner and woman's tact in her conversation 
opened the subject. ‘‘ Now, senator, tell me 
all about Jack and his inamorata; I am truly 
interested in more than one particular.” 

‘*T have little to tell. I think, however, it 
is safe to assume that he will weigh all the 
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pros and cons and proceed slowly, now that 
his wife is on a mission. I believe he will ac- 
knowledge your active persuasion, and yield 
gracefully to the fair diplomat, for she is an 
irresistible force.’’ 

“To whom do you refer?’’ Elsa asked, 
knowingly. 

‘* There is but one force that I acknowledge 
as irresistible. Your heart can supply the 
name,’’ was his answer. 

** T wonder if it is good form for you to visit 
me in my own parlor?’’ Elsa asked, adroitly, 
to turn the conversation. 

‘*Tt is thoroughly conventional for a gen- 
tleman to visita lady in her own parlor,’’ he 
replied. ‘* No one speaks of personal affairs 
in a public parlor.’’ 

‘* IT wish to be conventional, and not offend 
society. You must not forget that lam a 
novice. I have been a recluse so long I may 
not prove equal to the requirements.’’ 

‘* You will never offend ; your mission is to 
please ; you have the genius of common-sense, 
with manner and association to inspire respect 
and avoid criticism. You are wise asa serpent 
and harmless as a dove ; you are my ideal of 
perfection and attraction wherever you are 
found.’’ 

‘*Do not flatter, senator, and please re- 
member opinion is not judgment.’’ 

‘* But my opinion is based on judgment. 
If you were not so bigoted about divorce, I 
would make you love Jack iess and your old 
friend more. What have you realized in your 
marriage with him to increase your honor or 
happiness? You have not even experienced 
the law of compensation ; you have given but 
not received. ”’ 

** Yes, but I bear his name ; I have an ex- 
perience as wife, a history as woman. Do 
not, senator, widen the breach, for you are 
not only my confidant but my conscience, and 
must be my strength.’’ 

‘* Stop, my fair pleader!’’ the senator in- 
terrupted. ‘‘Am I not acquainted with the 
equities of marriage? I know the privileges 
granted and duties accepted ; but you, Elsa, 
have been denied affection and protection, and 
in this new departure you will fail to realize 
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any return. Your creed, ‘ Until death do us 
part,’ sounds well, but itis allnonsense. You 
look mighty saint-like as an exponent of the 
faith, but you would be much more sweet and 
natural as a happy wife of a man worthy of 
your love, one who loves you devotedly.”’ 

**Senator, do not get me entangled in 
doubt,’’ Elsa said, in a tone of reproach. 
“*My heart believes in your fidelity, and my 
head is sufficiently vain to indorse the happy 
belief that you love me well enough to sacrifice 
for my sake.”’ 

‘* Yes, dear, I love you and seek your hap- 
piness. I have known Jack from the cradle, 
and never knew anything in him to admire ; 
but you feel differently, therefore it is useless 
for me to attempt to stand between a danger- 
ously attractive man and a warm-hearted, con- 
fiding woman. 
that marriage is a solemn fact when once en- 
tered, and there is no return, unless divorce be 


I realize as sensibly as you do 


accepted as a compromise.”’ 

‘** Yes, between vice and virtue,’’ Elsa said, 
quickly ; ‘‘ the bond has been taken and its 
obligations accepted ; no sin of others can set 
me free.”’ 

‘*There are many reasons why divorce 
should be made available, and few good rea- 
sons why marriage vows are indissoluble when 
unhappily taken. There is an argument for 
and against the question upon general princi- 
ples, but in this specific case the argument 
and facts are all on your side. You deserve a 
better fate than to embitter your life with that 
prince of disloyalty, who will make your life 
wretched, if you care for his morals or hope 
for his love. You are true, incapable of do- 
ing that man justice ; you are too loyal to an 
ideal ; accept me as a reality ; I will give you 
all I am—heart, hand, loyalty, and posses- 
sions—if you will consent to the divorce, allow 
Jack to marry and go on his mission.”’ 

**No, no, senator; I know my loss, but 
Jack is my destiny.” 

‘* That ends the matter,’’ Senator Braintree 
said, slowly, ‘‘ but you cannot prevent me 
from being your steadfast friend.”’ 

‘*] knowit,’’ Elsa said, bursting into tears. 

There was a struggle in each heart, and 


Elsa broke 


varied emotions filled each breast. 
the silence in a pathetic voice that recalled 
reason. ‘‘ Senator, pity me, help me, but do 
I know it, I feel it, 
and this knowledge makes my cross so much 
harder to bear.’’ 

** Listen to me, Elsa, then I will plead my 


not tell me of your love. 


cause no further. Be true to your heart, be 
true to your womanly nature, abandon the 
self-imposed penance leading you on to em- 
bitter your life, for you will surely awaken to 
a full sense of disappointment. You are in 
love with an idea ; be in love with an object ; 
cease endowing Jack with virtues he never did 
nor never will possess. You have already 
sacrificed that youth, 


wealth, and happiness ; now the time has come 


before broken idol 
for an extinction of memories, for a new and 
brighter future.’’ 

‘* Senator, I love you. 1 know the wish of 
my people ; 1 know we could be very happy, 
and the knowledge that Iam loved by you is 
like a constant benediction to my soul; but I 


must abandon the dearest wish of my life ; 


; my 


conscience will sustain I can endure 
perhaps better than I can forgive. Be kind to 
me, my dearest friend, and let us speak of this 
, 


subject no more.’’ 
** Women are contradictions. 


me, 


Elsa is not an 
exception, but she commands my respect. I 
know she is sincere; I will be content,’’ 
thought the senator within himself. 

he said, 
with a sigh ; ‘* we will talk of Jack to-morrow.” 
For a moment he looked steadily into her 
eyes, then said, earnestly, ‘‘ God bless you 
always, ”” 

Tears filled Elsa’s eyes as he left her. She 
knew Senator Braintree had spoken words of 
truth ; she knew Jack had outlived any love he 
had ever felt for her ; she knew Senator Brain- 
tree loved her. He had buried his wife years 
before, and was regarded a confirmed widower. 
Elsa loved him from childhood ; he enjoyed 
her highest confidence ; he knew every chapter 
of her life ; there were no secrets, no conceal- 
ment, no disguise between them. Hesaw how 
heroically she bore her sorrow ;. his love in- 
creased ; he made no effort to disguise the fact. 


** Well, I must leave you now,”’ 
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Once he said, ‘‘ Elsa, I wish you were free ; my 
highest ambition is to make you my wife.”’ 

‘* No, senator, you cannot mean you would 
have me accept liberty in view of a second 
marriage. I believe consecutive bigamy, even 
under color of law, as criminal as simultaneous 
bigamy, and we are not Mormons by birth or 
education, in theory or practice.’ ‘To con- 
firm her resolution, she recalled these words 
and every episode of her past. She dared not 
think of her future. 


** To those who see the future sure 
The bitter present may endure.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The next morning Mrs. Gilroy received the 
following two notes : 


*“ WASHINGTON, Thursday, December 16. 
‘*My pear Mrs. GILROY: Pray kindly waive 
ceremony, and come to dine with us to-morrow 
evening. So many of our friends are mutual I can- 
not think of you as a stranger ; many other friends 
will be as glad as I to have this pleasure. I trust 
you will do me the honor to accept, for I feel special 
pride in extending cordial welcome to one whom I 
admire so much, and desire to know personally, in 

memory of her father and for her own sake. 
‘* Sincerely, 
U.S, CABINET,” 


This note was inclosed within the following : 
‘* SENATE CHAMBER, December 17. 
‘“My DEAR EL sa: I have accepted the inclosed 


Please be ready at the time appointed, 
I believe it is to bea 


invitation. 

when I will call for you. 
grand affair. 
“‘ Yours, in haste, 

“ T. H. BRAINTREE.”’ 


‘* Dear old senator !’’ said Elsa, caressingly, 
as she folded his note ; ‘‘ evidently he intends 
to launch me in due form in the best society ; 
he hopes I will forget, but such memories as 
mine are not easily forgotten.”’ 

Mistress and maid were soon after engaged 
selecting a becoming costume for the début. 
Elsa was simple but elegant in her taste, and 
knew without much hesitation the style most 
becoming. 

At the appointed hour Senator Braintree ar- 
tived, and for a moment stood lost in admira- 
tion at the charming vision that met his pleased 
eyes, 


DIPLOMAT. 19 
** Ts it Elsa?’ he exclaimed. 
** Yes, senator, why not ?’’ 
** You are indeed ‘Stella’ to-night. You 


are as lovely asa poem. Have you been in 
fairy hands ?”’ 

** Yes, in the hands of a good dressmaker. 
They are the artists to make women poems and 
songs without words ; they make the Cinderel- 
las of society.’’ 

‘** You are fortunate in your artist. 
are simplicity and elegance combined.’’ 

“‘ITam glad you are pleased,’’ Elsa said, 
frankly ; ‘‘ any lady honored with your escort 
ought to be becomingly dressed ; besides, you 
know I am very proud of my senator, and de- 
light to do him honor. 

‘*T am proud of my fair constituent. 
does me honor.” 

‘*T must not forget and call you Uncle Tom 
it would destroy the romance of the 


Yon 


7” 


She 


in society ; 
occasion.”’ 

‘* Why should you change the custom of 
your life? Jack never forgets to dub me un- 
cle, and is just now specially prone to remem- 
ber the custom borrowed from Elsa.’’ 

‘* But uncles are never very devoted to 
nieces, unless the degree is very remote.’’ 

‘* Yes ; but, Elsa, you are not niece or sweet- 
heart, only my charming friend. There is but 
one other relationship I covet with you ; in the 
meantime I am willing to stand in any light 
you are pleased to place me.’’ 

‘**A truce to that subject. 
we meet Jack to-night ?”” 

‘* No ; a dinner-party of this kind is society 
indeed, not an uninvited reception for the 
public to rush into like a menagerie ; besides, 
at present Colonel Gilroy is in official life an 
unknown quantity, and the widow, although 
the heroine of a gold mine, is only the fringe 
of society here ; but they are on the up-grade. 
Once in four years a great upheaval occurs, and 
the social status of many undergo radical 
changes ; but gold and official prominence are 
not the only requisites to admit men or women 
into the best type of society of Washington. 
There is an ‘ inner court’ in the temple that 
you will enter to-night ; I am sure you will be 
a priestess.’’ The prediction of Senator Brain- 


Tell me shall 





20 OCTOBER FLOWERS. 
tree was verified. Elsa at once took a high ** No, she is a wife.’’ 
place in the charmed circle of polite society, ‘* Her husband is to be envied ; but remem- 
for she was at home through instinct and as- ber, Braintree, ‘the nettle danger lurks near 
sociation, and her quality was instantly recog- the rose,’ especially when the rose is another 
nized. Her bright face, her abundant hair, man’s wife. I wonder if she is related to sac 
dressed in simple Grecian style, her pretty fig- Jack Gilroy ?’’ he asked, interrogatively. 
ure, made more imposing by an exquisitely ‘*Do you know Mrs, De Foe?’’ Senator cel 
fitting white velvet dress with square neck filled Braintree asked, quickly, in order to escape an 
in with rare lace, adding softness to the face giving an answer he was then not quite willing bet 
and beauty to the form so exquisitely moulded to make public. col 
as to need few adornments. Her diamonds, of ** Yes, well ; she is from my State ; I admire ble 
medium size, were elegant. The only jewel her exceedingly, but unfortunately she admires ae 
specially attractive was a diamond star fastened the enterprising colonel more than me.  Gil- the 
bya delicate, almost invisible chain around roy is very successful with women.”’ | 
her throat. The effect was artistic; but inde- ‘* Do you think Mrs. De Foe is very much cel 
pendent of her elegant attire, face and figure interested in Jack ?’’ Senator Braintree asked. rer 
were noticeable for charm and grace. Senator **To tell you the truth, I am not of the nu 
Braintree was proud of his fair friend and her opinion that she is greatly in love with Jack, or 17 
pronounced success, and answered again and Jack with her; but there is one who loves and of 
again the interrogation, Who is_ she? is loved, a niece of Mrs. De Foe; but she has Rc 
‘** Stella’ in poetry, Elsa in prose,’’ was the no money.’’ pre 
reply, ‘‘ but in society Mrs. Gilroy.”’ At that moment Mrs. Gilroy approached bel 
‘* She is a star to inspire songs of praise. I Senator Braintree, and signified her desire to ves 
have never met a more lovely woman,’’ Senator say au revoir. ha 
Wheelock remarked. ‘‘ Where has she lived ?”’ Many admiring eyes followed the distin- we 
‘* At home, in the hearts of her friends,’’ guished senator and the ‘‘ star of the evening ”’ pr 
Braintree replied, ‘‘ universally admired and as they passed out to their carriage, Elsa ca) 
beloved. Sheis a noble woman—yes, a perfect looking still more lovely enwrapped in a cloud Sir 
woman.”’ of drapery, making her beautiful as a dream, wis 
‘* Evidently you are an ardent admirer, sena- one that haunts memory and not to be forgot- M 
tor," Wheelock said, with a smile. ‘‘ Tell ten. Tl 
me, is she a widow ?”’ (TO BE CONTINUED. ) W 
TI 
M 
OCTOBER FLOWERS. hi 
By Wituiam C, Ricuarps. the 
Ye flaming flowers, of brown October's blooming— ” 
With deeper colors than are born of Spring, “it 
Beneath your oriflammes and scarlets glooming a 
I see the shadows of Decay’s dark wings. 
Your gorgeous tints are only premonitions _ 
Of fading force in soil and sunlit air ; str: 
And, conscious these, with yet unspent volitions, sce 
They deck the earth with beauty passing fair. to 
As the last wave upon the beach breaks loudest, las 
As dying day puts her best bravery on ; ste 
While yet the earth in your array is proudest— eve 
Through the gay masks I mark the summer gone ! the 
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MEMORIES OF HISTORIC CHARLESTON. 
By Mrs. F. G. De Fonrarne. 


The ‘* Queen City of the South’’ is again in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

The bells of Old St. Michael’s, which for two 
centuries have chimed the hours, are silent, 
and the ancient watchman, who for years has 
been accustomed to call out with the hour the 
comforting assurance, that could be heard for 
blocks away in the stillness of the night, that 
‘ All’s well,’’ has ascended the old belfry for 
the last time. 

The chimes of this church, which has already 
celebrated its bi-centennial anniversary, have a 
remarkable history. These bells, eight in 
number, were imported from England in 
1764, at acost of £581. On the evacuation 
of Charleston in 1782, Major Traille, of the 
Royal Artillery, took them down, under the 
pretence that they were a military perquisite, 
belonging to the commanding officer. The 
vestry applied to Lieutenant-General Leslie to 
have them restored, on the ground that they 
were paid for by subscription, and that private 
property was secure under the terms of the 
capitulation. No answer was returned, but 
Sir Guy Carleton, at New York, anticipated the 
wish of the vestry, and ordered them restored. 
Meanwhile they had been shipped to England. 
The vestry then applied to the Secretary of 
War of Great Britain, but without success. 
They were sold ; and being purchased by a 
Mr. Rhinew, were generously reshipped by 
him to Charleston in 1783. They chimed 
their hallowed music thenceforward till 1864, 
when, for prudential reasons, they were re- 
moved to Columbia, the capital of the State, 
and deposited in the State House grounds. 
Here they were partially destroyed by the great 
conflagration of February, 1865. After the 
war they were sent again to England, and, 
Strange as it may appear, recast by the de- 
scendants of the original founders and returned 
to their former resting-place, where, until the 
last catastrophe, they have marked the foot- 
steps of the passing hours and linked us by 
every tone with the tenderest associations of 
the past. 


John C. McLemore, one of the dead soldiers 
of South Carolina, wrote of these chimes the 
following touching lines : 

‘** T tolled when your father died, 
And you wept while my tones pealed loud ; 

And more gently I rung when the lily-white dame, 

Your mother dear, lay in her shroud : 
And I rang in sweet tone 
The angels might own, 
When your sister you gave to your friend : 
Oh, I rang with delight 
On that sweet summer night, 

When they vowed they would love to the end.”’ 

Apropos of these bells, William Gilmore 
Simms, our Southern prince in the kingdom 
of letters, used to tell the following curious 
story : ‘ 

‘** Many years ago the citizens who lived in 
the neighborhood of St. Michael’s Church were 
alarmed by what seemed to be thin clouds of 
smoke pouring from the pigeon-holes above 
the bell-tower. Crowds gathered to witness 
the strange spectacle and to conjecture as to 
its cause, but the fear that fire might have 
undermined the structure deterred any from 
going up. At last, a reward being offered, 
one of the policemen made the ascent, and a 
few minutes later his head was seen protruding 
from one of the apertures of the belfry. He 
tried to make himself heard by the crowd from 
this immense height (the steeple being one 
hundred and eighty feet high), but the only 
sound that reached their ears was an indistinct 
imitation of ‘ K-e-e-t-e-r-s, k-e-e-t-e-r-s !’ 
They were nonplussed more than ever; he 
might as well have talked Hottentot, and his 
signs were equally as mysterious. The head 
did not remain long up there, however, and 
when it reappeared at the church door, sup- 
ported by a lively pair of legs, tradition saith 
that the man looked as if he had a sudden at- 
tack of small-pox, or had fallen into a barrel 
of nails. He reported that the apparent cloud 
of smoke was a real cloud of mosquitoes ; 
that they had been stirred into a lively rumpus 
by some cause which he concluded not to stop 
to investigate, and that they were singing 
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jubilee songs up in’the belfry, to which a 
chorus of Chinese gongs wouldn’t be a circum- 
stance,”’ 

It was this same steeple that the slave 
ascended to extinguish a fire, and received his 
freedom on his descent, which event called 
forth the well known poem on the subject. 
The ground floor of this old church is tiled, 
and the pews are the same high-backed and un- 
comfortable boxes that they were two hundred 
years ago. The huge bell-shaped sounding- 
board still swings aloft over the parson’s head, 
suggesting Mohammed's coffin or the sword 
of Damocles. General Gilmore made this 
steeple a mark for his shot and shell during 
the late war, although it was never hit. 

St. Philip’s Church, which has also been de- 
stroyed, is one of the most historic edifices in 
America. It was the first Episcopal church 
built in the province, having been erected in 
the year 1681. Its tall white spire was also a 
target for General Gilmore’s guns, as it could 
be seen many miles out at sea. In the ceme- 
tery connected with this church are many ven- 
erated monumeats bearing the names of those 
whose honored lives lent lustre to the State. 
Among these, upon a plain, unostentatious, 
marbie tablet, we read the name of John C. 
Calhoun, Carolina's most gifted and honored 
son, and near by the names of Gadsden, Rut- 
ledge, and Pinckney, all great names in the his- 
tory of the State. 

It was in this church that Christine Nilsson 
really made her début in Charleston, in 1871. 
Attending divine service on the Sabbath morn- 
ing prior to her first concert on Monday even- 
ing, the fair Swede joined in singing the 
hymns, her lovely voice filling and floating 
through the ancient edifice like a heavenly 
benediction, attracting all eyes in her direction 
and causing universal inquiry as to the identity 
of the ‘‘ beautiful stranger.’’ 

It was in Charleston’s handsome City Hall 
building, of which but little now remains, that 
the body of John C. Calhoun lay in state, on the 
26th of March, 1850, under the special charge 
of an honorary guard of two hundred of 
Charleston's best citizens. The stream of vis- 
itors (many of them from the adjoining States) 


who ascended the catafalque and gazed silently 
at the sarcophagus continued from morning 
until night, and numbered many thousands, 
The remains on their arrival were first borne 
in a magnificent funeral car to the citadel, 
Here they 
were received from the Congressional commit- 
tee by the Hon. T. Leger Hutchinson, then 
Mayor of the city. 
formed, comprising every military and civic 


which was draped in mourning. 


A procession was then 


organization in the city, besides the seamen, 
children of the schools, and citizens generally, 
This procession moved through the principal 
streets to the City Hall, where, as before noted, 
the body lay in state fora day, and was then 
conveyed to St. Philip’s Church, where, after 
a funeral oration, it was interred in the ceme- 
tery belonging to that church, 

The Hibernian Hall, a handsome structure 
in the Grecian style of architecture, is another 
£ the old landmarks that has been partially 
demolished. It belongs to the Hibernian 
Society, one of the wealthiest and most aristo- 
cratic clubs in the city. Within the walls of 
this old hall have been enacted many eventful 
scenes. Here the memorial services for Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee were conducted, before an 
immense audience, every member of which 
was a mourner. ‘The most distinguished 
orators of both hemispheres have here electri- 
fied the, people with their eloquence, while 
many queens of song have captivated willing 
hearts and listening ears by their sweet tones. 
It was here that the fighting Parson Brownlow 
made the remark that ‘* Andrew Jackson had 
run rough-shod over God, man, and the Dem- 
ocratic party.’’ Thackeray here told us what 
he knew about the four Georges, while Dr. 
Milburn, the blind chaplain of Congress, dis- 
coursed on ‘‘ What a_ blind saw in 
Europe.’”’ John Mitchell, the Irish patriot, 
who spent the first few weeks of his exile in 
‘* This City by the Sea,’’ here told of his nar- 
row escape from imprisonment and _ possible 
execution by the British Government, and 
laughingly remarked, 


man 


when questioned by 
some lady as to whether he had viewed Niagara 
from the Canada side, ‘‘ No, madam, I had 


too much respect for my neck to risk it within 
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such close proximity to British rule.’’ During 
his stay in the city he visited one of the picture 
galleries, and finding himself the centre of at- 
traction said, ‘‘I am afraid that I am doing 
this artist a great injustice, for ’pon my soul I 
believe I am a greater curiosity than his art 
collection. ”’ 

Thackeray, during his stay in the city, met 
the famous Mrs. King, the daughter of James 
L. Pettigrew, a great Unionist, who, on being 
questioned after the secession of the State as to 
what he intended doing, replied, ‘‘ Well, the 
State is going to the devil, and I’m going with 
it.’ Mrs. King was at that time one of the 
leaders of society. Thackeray remarked, with 
rather more brusqueness than elegance, on his 
introduction to her, ‘‘ I understand, Mrs. King, 
that you are very fast,’’ whereupon the brilliant 
woman, whose forte was replied, 
‘‘Ah, Mr. Thackeray, we must not place too 


repartee, 


much confidence in what we hear, for I was in- 
formed that you wereagentleman.”’ It is said 
that the proud Englishman never forgot this 
retort of the high-spirited Southern woman. 

Frederika Bremer, who visited Charleston 
prior to this period, did so with very peculiar 
and exaggerated ideas of her institutions. 
Meeting an old darkey woman on the street 
one day, she said, ‘‘ Auntie, is it true that you 
eat worms ?”’ 

‘* Me eat wurrums, missis! My Lord, whar 
dis buckra ’oman come from! No, m’am, I 
doesn’t eat wurrums, but when I’se dead an’ 
gone de wurrums will eat me.’’ Again Miss 
Bremer ventured to ask, ‘‘ Do you live under- 
ground? I’ve heard that you did.’’ 

‘* Lib onderground, missis! No, m’am; I 
ain't lib onderground. I b’longs to Massa 
Middleton in dat big house yander, an’ when 
I dead I specs to lib onderground wid de same 
wutrums you ax me ef I eats.’’ It is said that 
Miss Bremer returned with her ideas much 
changed in regard to the relative positions of 
master and slave. 

Charleston has been the victim of all the 
elements. In 1838 nearly the whole of the 
habitable portion of the city was destroyed by 
fire. It was rebuilt, and in 1844 again burned. 


In 1861, just at the breaking out of the war, 
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the finest part of the city was for the third time 
destroyed. Then came grim-visaged war, and 
left its impress on the entire city. After this a 
tidal-wave swept over it, carrying large vessels 
up into the principal streets and thoroughfares. 
It had just recovered from this disaster, coupled 
with a terrific season of yellow-fever, when a 
cyclone struck the city, dealing death and dev- 
astation all around. The panic occasioned 
by this dispensation of Providence had scarcely 
abated when the recent and most appalling 
catastrophe occurred. 

In the fire of 1861 many of the historic 
buildings were destroyed. The handsome 
Catholic Cathedral, which had just been fin- 
ished, was leftinruins. The old St. Andrew’s 
Hall, in which the ‘‘ Jockey Club’’ and ‘‘ St. 
Cecilia’’ balls were always held, and the old 
theatre, in which the best actors of both con- 
tinents had played, were burned to the ground. 

Secession or Institute Hall, where was held 
the famous ‘* Democratic Convention’? which 
met just prior to the nomination of Lincoln, 
and from which the Southern and Western 
delegates seceded and inaugurated another con- 
vention in the old theatre, was also one of the 
It was in this hall that the Hon. 
William L. Yancey, of Alabama, made the 
spcech of his life, when he kept his immense 


ruins, 


audience spellbound for more than two hours, 
and finished amid cries of ‘‘ Go on, go on, 
we'll listen till morning!’’ Here also the 
** Ordinance of Secession’’ was ratified, which 
marked one of the most exciting episodes of 
that eventful period. When R. B. Rhett, the 
‘father of secession,’’ knelt, and bowed his 
head in silent prayer over the document he was 
about to sign, there was scarcely a dry eye in 
the house, and the excitement was so intense 
that fully fifteen minutes elapsed before the 
next signature was aflixed. Two of the mem- 
bers, who had walked arm-in-arm upon the 
platform, were discussing the matter later in the 
evening, when one remarked, ‘‘ Yes, we have 
signed it in ink, but many of us will seal it in 
blood.’’ They both became colonels of regi- 
ments, and were killed in the same battle not 
ten feet apart. 

Charleston is rich in historic interest, and 








24 
despite its conflagrations, tidal-waves, and 
earthquakes, it still has its blessings. One may 


stay in doors and drink medicinal water from 
nature’s own dispensary twenty-five hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth ; or lounge 
for hours after nightfall on the ‘‘ Battery,’’ the 
coolest promenade in this zone. For a few 
nickels, and in the space of fifteen minutes, he 
can be landed on Sullivan’s Island, 


mosquitoes are at rest, a blanket is essential to 


where 


healthy slumber in the dog days, and the slow, 
deep, mellow voice of the surf, full of mystery 
and awe, sings a perpetual lullaby, while each 
rippling wave lays at the feet some tribute from 
old Ocean's storehouse. Nineteen or twenty 
miles away one may hide among the piney 
woods of Summerville, breathe air fit for the 
gods, and find a thousand rural pleasures that 
leave no pain behind. 

It is a town which will be forever memorable 
n the history of this Republic, for it has 
always been inhabited by a brave and generous 
people, loving liberty and true to their convic- 
ions. 

That the recent earthquake will have the 
effect to set back the tide of prosperity which 


OCTOBER. 


By Sopure L. ScuHENcK, 


How time is flying ! 


The gardens still look splendid. 
Their stately heads around, while salvias spread 
Their scarlet petals, and while often near 

We mark the queenly cardinal’s bright red. 

All blossoms, now, look gorgeous in the sun, 
Earth’s *‘ melancholy days’’ have not yet come ! 
The very skies are glowing ! 
Pile up, of silver, shot with rays of gold. 

Then crimson veils fall o’er them, veils to shroud 
Scenes brighter far than earth-eyes could behold. 
We look around, above, below, then sigh : 

** Alas! October, too, must svon pass by. 


OCTOBER. 


We October meet 
Flinging around bright leaves of gold and red ; 
Pausing to make a crown of bitter-sweet 

And immortelles, to place upon her head ! 
While nuts from opening burs fall thick and fast, 
As gay October brushes swiftly past ! 





had begun to flow in is almost certain ; but to 
a people who, despite such grievous trials and 
discouraging set-backs, have struggled with ex. 
traordinary energy to recover their losses and 
place themselves after each disaster in a position 
of greater importance, there is no such word 
as fail. The population during the past five 
years made a gain of twenty per cent, and up 
to the time of the last disaster had reached 
69,145. 

Northern capitalists have taken hold and 
given an impetus to railway communications, 
while the phosphate beds are developing mines 
of wealth for their owners. The harbor, by a 
recent act of the Federal Government, is about 
to be deepened, so that vessels of the largest 
draught can take on and discharge their car- 
goes at the Charleston wharves, and thus make 
that seaport equal in importance to any in the 
country. 

With the sympathy of the entire Union, and 
proffered assistance from various sources, the 
proud ‘‘ Palmetto City’’ will again rise from 
her desolation, and with renewed energy enter 
upon a period of prosperity unparalleled in its 
previous history. 


Dahlias rear 


Cloud on cloud 
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MRS. BEECHER’S LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 
IIl.—** SEEING THE SIGHTS” IN LONDON. 


(The articles appearing under this heading are written expressly for these pages by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, and are 
protected by copyright in every instance.—EpiTor, THE BROOKLYN MaGAZINE.] 


Morrat, ENGLAND, ) 
September 4, 1886. § 

The ‘‘ Arcade ’’ in London (a range of shops 
on each side of an arched passage) is very 
curious and interesting. It runs between other 
buildings, through from one street to the other, 
open on either end, but connected by a roof 
with the adjoining houses. The windows of 
these shops are deep and quite broad enough 
to hold samples of the goods inside, so attrac- 
tively arranged as to catch the attention of the 
people constantly passing through the flagged 
passage. ‘The shops themselves are very small 
and uninviting. Back of the counters the 
shelves, packed with goods, do not seem to 
promise much that is desirable, or by any 
means sufficient room to exhibit them to the 
best advantage, or space for many customers 
to make extensive examination ; and yet on in- 
vestigation one finds as choice goods and in as 
great variety as can be found anywhere. The 
show-windows are the bait to draw customers 
inside, and they certainly make a walk through 
the ‘‘Arcade’’ very interesting. 

Fruits, flowers, and many curiosities, as well 
as the usual assortment of articles of merchan- 
dise one looks for in a dry-goods store, are so 
mingled as to lead to continual surprises. 
One window is blazing with jewelry just op- 
posite a stand of fruits, or flowers, or melons ; 
then a rich display of elegant fans ; by its side 
hosiery, shawls, gloves. Cross to the other 
side, and there are fine leather goods of all 
sorts ; while close by are fine laces and rib- 
bons. Then millinery attracts attention, but 
the attention is drawn off by the smell of 
berries. Glass and china claim their share of 
attention, then rich silks and plushes, umbrel- 
las, boots, shoes, rubbers, more flowers or 
fruits, and so on through the whole length of 
the ‘‘Arcade.’’ To us our short walk through 
a place so new to us was full of interest. 

Through the great kindness and courtesy of 
Mr. Hassard, Principal Registrar of the Prov- 


ince of Canterbury, we were escorted, upon a 
recent afternoon, through St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
or a part of it, as our time was limited. 

This cathedral was designed and built, as 
many know, by Sir Christopher Wren. Hours 
could be spent here, and yet not exhaust the 
great interest of the place ; but we were other- 
wise engaged, and could but glance at the 
principal features, and pass on. 

On entering, a tablet is seen over the door, 
with a remarkable inscription in Latin. 
translated, it reads thus : 


Being 


** Underneath is buried Sir Christopher Wren, 

The builder of this Church and city, 

Who lived about ninety years, 

Not to himself, but to the public good. 
Reader, if thou seekest his monument, /ook around ! 
He died Feb. 25th, 1723, in the gist year of his age.” 

The first monument we paused to examine 
was Napier’s, with this inscription : 
** Charles James Napier, 
A Prescient General, 
A Beneficent Governor, a Just Man.” 


Then came the fitting monuments of many 
noble and gallant officers who had fallen in 
some ot the most noted battles of the last cen- 
tury, and also in the English wars of the pres- 
ent century. 

In the South Choir aisle, Bishop Weber’s 
statue is seen. He is kneeling, with one hand 
on his breast and the other resting on the 
Bible. On the pedestal he is represented as 
confirming two Indian converts. 

John Howard, the philanthropist, is repre- 
sented in Roman costume tramping on some 
fetters, a key in his right hand, and in his left 
a scroll, with this inscription engraved on it: 
** Plan for the Improvement of Prisons and 
Hospitals. ’’ 

In the South Transept stands a very elabo- 
rate monument for Vice-Admiral Nelson. He 
is arrayed in the robe given him by the Sultan, 
is leaning on an anchor, a rope coiled at his 
feet. On one side of the pedestal is the British 
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lion, on the other Britannia is pointing two 
young sailors to her hero for their imitation, 
and on the cornice are the words: ‘‘ Copen- 
hagen, Nile, Trafalgar.’’ 

One of the most elaborate monuments is that 
of the Duke of Wellington ; but our time had 
passed, and we could only look at it for a 
moment and pass out, hoping to visit the 
cathedral once more before leaving. 

The great ‘‘ Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion’’ is just now one of the greatest sources of 
If we 
rightly understand, it is arranged and con- 


amusement and interest in London, 
ducted under the auspices of the Prince of 
Wales, and is designed to bring to public 
notice specimens of the productions, industries, 
habits of all the 


colonies under Her Majesty’s Government. 


inventions, customs, and 
The Exhibition has been most elaborately 
arranged, and great system and order are main- 
tained in the efforts to make this gigantic 
scheme a full success. 

On entering, the first passage leads one 
to a long avenue or street representing the 
**Old London Streets,’’ 
production the 
liarities of the 


giving by careful re- 
old houses, with all the pecu- 
early times, both in building 
and arranging the dwellings. On the central 
avenue is a reproduction of one of the old 
gates, of course much reduced in size; and 
the manner of building, with 
courses of tiles, was shown in the lower part, if 


old Roman 


we rightly understood it. The walls are copied 
after the manner of building by the Romans 
during the four hundred years they ruled the 
country, and were doubtless built too soon 
after the withdrawal of the Romans for their 
style of building to have been forgotten. 

The fac-simile of the statue of William the 
Norman, who restored to them all the privi- 
leges inherited from those old Roman times, is 
well represented. Once a year the city Fathers 
went in solemn procession to his tomb, in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, to renew their grateful appre- 
ciation of the services he had rendered them. 
On the towers above the gateway is the imita- 
tion of the statue of Alfred, who released them 
. from the hands of the Danes. 

Representations of some of the most prom- 
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inent ancient houses gave, we imagine, a very 


correct idea of such residences as far back as 
A.D. 675. Then came miniatures of several 
blocks of buildings, each house under some 
curious or fanciful name, without any reference 
to the use made of it or the owner's name. 
One block of three houses only was called 
‘* Three Squirrels,’’ 
Grasshopper,”’ 


another house was ‘‘ The 
another ‘* The Marigold,’* and 
so on. But we can give only this meagre 
notice of the streets of ‘‘ Old London,’’ and 
pass on to a few of the most interesting ar- 
rangements we saw in our short visit. 

‘* The Aquarium of British Fishes’’ is in 
the Western Arcade, and has ten large sea- 
water tanks, nine fresh-water tanks, twenty 
table-tanks, or small tanks, which can be placed 
on tables for the smaller specimens, and twelve 
oyster tanks. We found this part of the Ex- 
hibition exceedingly attractive, and stood by 
each large reservoir a long time watching the 
graceful movements of the inhabitants of the 
rivers and ocean. ‘Transported from the great 
freedom of their native waters and confined in 
these small apartments, they seemed as much 
at home as if it was their native place; for 
in each one of these immense tanks the water— 
whether sea-water or fresh—is skillfully changed 
and clarified, so as to be kept pure, by a filter 
which is found to do the work successfully. 

To keep these tanks replenished, fishermen 
and naturalists all over the kingdom are con- 
stantly employed to suppiy the places of those 
lost, or to find new varieties. From the cata- 
logue, to which we are largely indebted for 
correct information, we find there are over 
forty kinds of fish, many of which are entirely 
new to us—only fifteen varieties being at all 
familiar to us. Rocks, seaweed, shells, and 
all plants that are desirable for the comfort 
or pleasure of the fish are suitably placed in 
their new homes. Unconscious of the pres- 
ence of spectators, the fishes rise to the tops of 
the rocks, then without a ripple in the water 
they descend again, or hang suspended and 
motionless in the water for a few moments, or 
glide through some unseen passage and appear 
close by the spectator in front. Some are quite 
large—the cod, haddock, for instance—but 
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their movements are as graceful and silent as 
the small ones. 

All specimens of the inhabitants of the water 
—seals, whales, sharks, and such like—too 
large to keep alive are stuffed, and in that safe 
and quiet condition are on exhibition, so true 
to real life that one at first shrinks from coming 
very near. 

Next in order, we think—certainly in inter- 
est—come the samples from the empire of 
India. From ignorance of the names and 
peculiarities of many of these products, we 
think we may be excused—and certainly our 
readers will be better entertained—if we quote 
frequently, for correct information, from the 
official catalogue of the Colonial Exhibition. 

The first of the divisions is the ‘‘ Indian Art 
Ware Court.’’ It was a matter of great sur- 
prise and interest to find in this section such 
exquisite work in gold and silver, Kash- 
we know, has long been noted for 
and chased work, some fine speci- 
mens of which we have seen before ; but to 
find work of this description, and many cther 
kinds equally rare and attractive, in great 


mire, 
ilver 


variety from the various provinces of India, all 
collected for exhibition 
therefore easily compared, is, we acknowledge, 
surprising, and gives us a more exalted and, 


in one place, and 


we doubt a more correct idea of the 
genius, taste, and skill of some of the people 
of India than we had before. 

Lucknow, so long associated with fierce and 
cruel conflict, where the English troops so 
bravely held their citadel, facing starvation and 
death unflinchingly for days, was not the place 


not, 


where one would look for good taste, ingenuity, 
and skill in the arts and refinements of civilized 
life. But one forgets that most nations are apt 
to become savage and cruel when defending 
their homes, institutions, and independence. 

Bengal sends specimens of her gold and 
silver-plate designers and makers, and in the 
court of Bombay gold and silversmiths have 
placed the samples of their ingenuity. 

In the Madras Court, the pierced and ham- 
mered plate and celebrated Swami work is 
placed, and also sacred and domestic utensils 
in brass and copper are exhibited. 


The elegant damascening work in gold, called 
‘*koft work,’’ sent from Kashmire, Sialkot, 
in the Punjab, and other adjacent sections, 
forms a worthy addition to the wonderful 
varieties of the Indian work. The damascen- 
ing in other metals is said to have been 
invented by a Hindoo king. Costly orna- 
mented arms, steel weapons, are also made 
here, the Madras Presidency having a hundred 
and twenty forges constantly at work manufac- 
turing cutlery and ‘‘ good swords, spears, and 
daggers.’’ 

Jewelry, lacquer work, wood and ivory carv- 
ing, textile fabrics in cotton and silk of every 
description, most curious and rare, are now on 
exhibition in this Indian Court, which we 
would fain attempt to describe if time and 
space would permit, as also calicoes, carpets, 
silk, and gold brocades of exquisite design and 
color, musical instruments, architectural de- 
signs. The white marble from Jadhpur and 
the red sand-stone of Bhartpur were the mar- 
bles with which many of the mosques and 
palaces were constructed, and the exquisitely 
colored marbles of Jeypore and Ajmore were 
employed to decorate them. Specimens of 
all these and the miniature designs are found 
in this section of the Colonial Exhibition. 

We but give a slight idea of what is found 
in the samples of the numerous Indian courts, 
but have merely touched on a very small pro- 
portion even of these few. The forest treas- 
ures, the grains, nuts, fruits, much as we are 
tempted to linger over each, must be left un- 
noticed. But we pause for a moment to refer 
to the fact that life-size figures of the officers of 
every section of the Indian Territory, in their 
picturesque, brilliant uniforms, are stationed 
along the lines of each court, so like living 
men in size, expression, attitude, and ac- 
coutrements that one starts back for a moment 
as if coming unexpectedly on a band of fierce 
and warlike Indians. Then farther down the 
court is one of the India jungles, with strangely 
beautiful trees, shrubs, and flowers. Un- 
known but brilliantly stuffed birds are hover- 
ing over, suspended by some invisible wire ; 
deadly serpents are just seen under the luxu- 
riant vines ; wild beasts just in sight, an ele- 
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phant on one side, a rhinoceros beyond, ap- Hong Kong, British North Borneo, and very 
parently comes crashing through, and a poor many other colonies, all of great interest, and 
little Indian boy seems flying for life, with all all under the rule of Great Britain, have sent 
the signs and expressions of greatest terror. across the waters samples of their productions 
Canada, with specimens of her productions and inventions of the most interesting char- 
and inventions, comes next, Then Victoria, acter—so much of beauty and luxuriant pro- 
a colony on the south eastern extremity of the ductions that one longs to visit them and 
vast Australian Continent; South Australia, spend months in such seemingly attractive 
Queensland, another colony of Australia, and places. 
New Zealand, all bring their tribute. Fiji, a =This Exhibition may not interest the read- 
group of islands numbering over 200, of which er as it has us. Weeks of study would but 
80 are inhabited, 1900 miles from Sydney and imperfectly portray the thousand interesting 
1200 from Auckland ; the colony of Cape of things to be seen at this Exhibition, and fora 
Good Hope; Natal, beyond Good Hope, long time to come something new will be con. 
facing the Indian Ocean ; St. Helena, where stantly coming in to enrich it and enhance the 
Napoleon was exiled ; Ceylon, Malay States, pleasure and instruction to be found in it. 


INSOMNIA AND ITS SUFFERERS. 
By Evreanor Kirk. 


The chief malady of the age is said to be in- ** After all, a man’s first duty is to his 
somnia, and from this terrible nerve disturb- family,”’ the victim tells himself. ‘‘I shall 
ance spring the most painful and hopeless dis- have time enough to rest when I have made a 
eases. The farmer and the carpenter, the few more thousands.’’ 
bricklayer, hunter, and fisherman are rarely And so the girls are sent abroad to be edu- 
troubled with sleeplessness. The woman who cated, and the boys go to college like ‘‘ princes 
does her own housework, though she may be of the blood,’’ and mother swings between 
physically overworked, usually sleeps ‘‘ the Germany, Paris, New York, and Tophet, try- 
sleep of the just’’ when her tired head presses ing to be happy in her Worth dresses and social 
the pillow. successes, but probably too anxious about her 

The sufferers from this most exasperating husband and too unsettled as to her brood to 
complaint are chiefly men who live exclusively enjoy much of anything. 
in the top of their heads—men who, to gratify ‘*T should be well enough if I could only 
their own or their families’ ambition for wealth sleep,’’ her husband writes her ; ‘* but it is the 
and social success, can find no time for exercise same old story, and sometimes I am afraid it 
and relief from ‘‘ the daily round, the common _ will wear me out.”’ 
task.’’ When night comes they are too fa- Provided this wife cares truly for her hus- 
tigued to enjoy themselves in the parlor or the band, such a paragraph, received perhaps in a 
billiard-room. They cannot read, and it isan foreign land, must be the reverse of exhilarat- 
impossibility to stop figuring and planning long ing. But she can do him no good when she 
enough to woo the passive condition which is is by his side. It only amounts to two being 
the preliminary and indispensable step toward kept awake instead of one, a tragic fact, which 
a good night’s sleep. So the crank turns and is harder to bear thanall. Inthe past the very 
the grist grinds from morning till night, from sound of her quiet breathing at night has proved 
night till morning, and the result is wasted an irritant of the worst kind. 
tissue and impoverished vitality. It is no use to say, ‘‘ Let everything go and 
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try to rest.’’ ‘That has been tried too often. 
Such counsel is sure to result in a reproach, 
though probably quite unintentional, ‘‘ Sup- 
pose I were to let things go at this crisis’ —it 
is always ‘* this crisis’’ in such cases—‘‘ what 
would become of you and the girls and the 
boys, and how could I afford to buy the prop- 
erty adjoining ours, and which we must have 
to make ours truly valuable ?”’ 

Neither the Jogic of common sense nor the 
pleadings of love can have any effect upon a 
man so far gone as this. He must be left to 
his idols and the awful and inevitable day of 
physical reckoning, which is as certain as that 
sunset must follow sunrise. 

‘“ When a man begins to lie awake nights 
he had better begin to stir about days,’’ said 
Abraham Lincoln to a member of his Cabinet 
who was complaining of insomnia, ‘* Walk, 
old fellow, walk till old Shanks won't carry you 
another step,’’ he added, ‘‘ and don’t take the 
civil war out airing with you either.’’ 

Insomnia is the result of different causes, 
and it would be too obviously the empiricism 
of an amateur to suggest the same treatment 
for all cases. But when it is the effect of a 
too close application to business, too exhaust- 
ive a use of brain and nerve tissue, it seems 
logical to conclude that perfect rest and cessa- 
tion from the daily friction and routine would 
be the proper prescription. The only point 
to determine upon would: be whether the 
patient should take active exercise or whether 
he should simply keep out of doors as much 
as possible, indulging only in a moderate allow- 
ance. The cure of one might lie in the re- 
action of intense physical fatigue ; the safety 
of the other in the more negative influence of 
a perfect change, rest, sunshine, and pure air. 

** Through the avenue of insomnia a man is 
pretty sure to travel to one of three houses,”’ 
Charles Lamb once told a friend—‘‘ to the 
mad-house, the poor-house, or the house of 
refuge. If he passes these he will bring up at 
a hospital, public or private, and this place, to 
my mind, is almost as bad as the others.’’ 

Some of the most critical cases of insomnia 
have been permanently cured by radical 
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changes of sufficient duration to build up the 
general health. A short vacation is of very 
little use, unless taken at the commencement 
of the malady. Then if there are enough 
brief rests, and out-door exercise is freely in- 
dulged in, the tendency may be safely counter- 
acted, But lateron the hand must be entirely 
withdrawn from the helm. The ship must be 
intrusted to another sailing master, and there 
must be a safe distance between the ex-captain 
and his beloved bark. The children must 
be left to their own devices and the corner lot 
given up. Better so than that the cemetery 
lot should be prematurely occupied, or worse— 
a thousand times worse—that the poor victim 
of his own avarice and stupidity should live 
years upon years a wretched sufferer, a physical 
and mental wreck, no comfort to his friends, 
and less to himself. 

‘* If sleep to-night I will spend to-morrow— 
Sunday—morning with you. If you don't see 
me you will know what is the matter.’’ Such 
notes as these were quite frequently received 
by the writer from an old friend, one of the 
most brilliant men of his time. He was an 
indefatigable business man, and always on the 
top wave of prosperity. His success he attrib- 
uted to his untiring industry. 
doubtedly correct. No department of his vast 
interests was ever neglected, and with all this 
labor he managed to keep abreast of his time 
in all scientific and literary matters. But for 
years he has not been able to sleep, and, 
strange to relate, with all his intelligence, this 
fact was utterly inexplicable to him. He dis- 
regarded all warnings, laughed at the predic- 
tions of the wise, and grew weaker and more 
irritable as the days rolled by. ‘This gentle- 
man had not a single bad habit. He never 
touched spirituous liquors, nor did he use 
tobacco in any form. His only excesses were 
intellectual excesses. His arch 
ambition, and it has wrecked him quite as 
thoroughly and tragically as intemperance in 
a less refined form might have done, <A deadly 
disease developed, and it is now only a ques- 
tion of intense suffering and waiting for the 
only relief and release possible—that of death. 


This was un- 


enemy was 








TWO GLIMPSES OF POE. 


By Henry W. Austin. 


The mystery of the person, to adopt Carlyle’s 
apt phrase, has never been more strongly ex- 
emplified than in the case of Edgar Allan Poe, 
since with all the lights that have been turned 
on his eccentric life—lights redly malevolent or 
bluely benevolent—he remains as endless an 
enigma as ever. 

This fact seems all the more strange when 
we reflect that more guesses have been made 
at the conundrum of this man’s character than 
at that of any distinguished author since Byron, 
Article after article, in language after language, 
as his fame has slowly but surely extended, has 
been written to show that Poe’s was a noble 
nature, deep] disguised by circumstance, or 
else that he was simply an unprincipled, heart- 
less man of genius, which genus Poe himself 
once defined in the familiar Vergilian line as a 
** Monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens cui 
lumen ademptum.’’ 

And those who have written about Poe’s life 
or his works appear to have caught from these 
a certain intensity which has made them ex- 
tremists, whatever view they have taken; so 
in the forty odd years that have elapsed since 
his death the golden mean of justice seems no 
nearer reached than in his curious, contradic- 
tory life. 

And thus the writer feels that it would be 
simply adding to the already large mass of 
arrogance were he to offer a judgment, and 
that it would savor of vanity to hope that the 
golden mean could be attained by his pen in 
a case where so many, generally honest, and 
more able pens have failed. 

All I aim to do, therefore, is to present some 
slight new contemporary evidence concerning 
Poe’s life, and to make a few remarks and stray 
suggestions which may be of some slight value 
to that great, coming critic who shall be subtle 
enough to solve the Poe-problem. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer to 
know rather intimately two very interesting 
men who were acquainted with Poe—namely, 
the late Epes Sargent, of school-bovk fame, 


and the Hon. William B. Burwell, of Virginia, 
still living and current in Louisiana politics, 
One day in Epes Sargent’s library the conver- 
sation glanced from Tennyson to Poe, who, 
by the by, was about the first to hail the deli- 
cate dawn of Tennyson’s beautiful, beneficent 
genius and foremost to predict in glowing lan- 
guage that splendid, noonday blaze which is 
now fast losing itself in the last pathos of sun- 
set. ‘* Poe? 
Mr. Sargent, carelessly. 
thrilled me—for I was quite young then—to be 


” 
’ 


Yes, I knew him well,’’ said 


I remember how it 


in the presence of a man who had known Poe. 
I at once began plying my pleasant host with 
the usual questions. According to Mr. Sargent, 
Poe was a very handsome man, so straight and 
slender as to seem taller than he was. His 
His hair, 
that was dark, too, and plumy as it floated 


eyes were very dark blue or violet. 


over his forehead, which was his commanding 
feature. That was, beautiful—like 
ivory, pale and perfect. His nose was straight 


indeed, 


and longish, with perhaps a slight aquiline 
tendency. ‘‘ Not so much so as mine’ (said 
Mr. Sargent, laughingly) ‘‘for he used to call 
me jocosely ‘ Little Nap.,’ or ‘ Napoleon the 
Little,’ on account of this feature, while I 
should say his was the typical American nose, 
as near as we can be said to have a national 
physiognomy. His mouth may have been 
handsome, but I don’t remember to have seen 
it minus the mustache, and I always fancied 
the expression was bitter or sneering. He was 
generally dressed in black, and I once annoyed 
him by remarking that he looked like the beau 
ideal of a successful undertaker. 

‘* But though his looks were attractive, unde- 
niably, his chief charm was his voice, which 
was unusual in its conversational range, now 
low and round and sweet, now rising to keen- 
ness and thrillingly sweet like a woman's, and 
then again so sharp as to suggest an acid. 1 
was never favored with the bursts of ‘ supra- 
mortal eloquence,’ by which, his enemy, Gris- 
wold, admits, he sometimes astonished people. 
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I think I saw him rather in his average, every- 
day moods, and he struck me as being fonder 
of thinking than of giving expression to 
thought. I have doubted whether, had he 
not been forced by poverty, he would have 
Had he been rich, it seems to 

e, his exquisite sense of beauty in color and 
form would have satisfied itself in the creation 


written much. 


of castles 2 Ja Beckford and in landscape gar- 
dening on the colossal scale hinted at in some 
of his stories--for instance, the ‘ Domain of 
Amheim.’ But, of course, such speculations 
are idle, for he was poor; he was more than 
poor ; having been raised rich, as the Southern- 
ers say, he was cursed with poverty. 

‘*T saw nothing of his private life, but I 
used to meet him in a little eating-house on 
Nassau street, New York. In talk he could 
be humorous, but was generally sarcastic or 
scientific. In fact, he was about the only man 
of letters I ever knew who seemed to love dry 
knowledge ; and though he ridiculed the mathe- 
maticians as a class, he was more deeply versed, 
perhaps, in things of that kind than in general 
and poetic lore. Ido not think he knew more 
Greek than the average Harvard student. In 
Latin, I believe he was profoundly skilled, 
even to a minute knowledge of the later Chris- 
tian Latinists ; while in French, Spanish, and 
Italian, I should fancy he was tolerably profi- 
cient. His critical faculty overbalanced his 
creative, and, say what they may of his general 
savagery and occasional partiality in this line, 
all his important literary verdicts seem to have 
stood and become more firmly fixed by time, 

‘*Do I think Poe was a drunkard? Well, 
no; not in the years I knew him—certainly 
not an habitual drinker. 1 only remember 
once seeing him in liquor, and on that occa- 
sion—it was in the little eating-house I men- 
tioned—he staggered up and began upbraiding 
me in half-humorous, half-earnest fashion for 
not accepting a poem of his. I told him I 
should have been glad to, but couldn’t afford 
to pay him a fair price, and he raised the siege 
by remarking with a hiccup and his nearest 
approach to a smile, ‘ It was a great mishtake, 
Sargent (hic), great mishtake! I would have 
‘mortalized you, sir—’mortalized you!’ 
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‘*Do I think he was a good man or a bad 
man? I cannot say. Had he lived longer 
and felt the rising tide of general literary 
prosperity—who knows? He might have 
mellowed from a Bohemian to a respectable 
citizen. He was certainly no coarse libertine 
or sot, like Burns, and he had far more rever- 
ence for woman and respect for Christianity 
than Byron, though I think he lacked that 
large philanthropy which characterizes the 
greater part of Byron’s writings and which 
inspired his political or public conduct.’’ 

Turning from this brief outline of Poe, as 
he appeared to Mr. Sargent ‘‘ in the lonesome 
latter years,’’ an outline not unpleasant, let us 
see how he was regarded by his mates in the 
University of Virginia. 
that Judge Burwell is not only a statistician 
and commercial writer without rival in the 
South, but as an all-round talker is rarely sur- 
passed, and therefore this brief report of his 
monologue must necessarily fail to do justice 
to the flow of his language and the felicity of 
his periods. 


I must here premise 


**So you knew Poe, and have 
kept silence all these years, instead of rushing 
into print about him, as most of his contem- 
poraries have done?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ replied the 
judge, smiling; ‘‘I have hitherto taken to 
heart the papal proverb and let the misguided 
mass ‘rush in,’ while 1 kept an angelic posi- 
tion of charitable silence outside. You see, I 
have had nothing good to say about Poe, and 
so, though frequently besieged by reporters to 
give my version of him, I have constantly re- 
fused. Why, in the interests of truth? you 
ask me. Well, though true as to that part of 
his life, my facts might not be so in regard to 
his life considered asa whole. Men change, 
and few men live to near forty without im- 
proving vastly. Poe died at thirty-nine, I 
believe, and I know but little of his latter years. 
All I know positively is that at college he had 
a most unsavory reputation. For drinking or 
profligacy? No; the times were loose, and 
Sheridan, wit, voué, duellist, etc., was the 
patron saint, the beau ideal, or ideal beau, on 
which the gilded youth of Jefferson’s University 
modelled its conduct. But in that lax society 
Poe achieved no rank by deep potations or 
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dazzling amours. To the current popular vices 
he seemed to have no leaning, except to this 
one. Intellectual though he was, the card- 
table proved to him as fatally fascinating as to 
the great English statesman, Fox, or our own 
beloved and well-moistened Clay. And the 
card-table was his ruin in more ways than one. 
He lost far more than he had any prospect of 
paying, and in striving to recoup his losses he 
got the reputation ot cheating. He used to 
play whist quite often with a very dull boy for 
his partner, and it was a Scotch verdict among 
us that he had arranged a system of signs and 
signals with this partner. This cloud hung 
over him, and I remember sharing in the gen- 
eral contempt or suspicion entertained for his 
character, while at the same time I felt the 
allurement of his unusual mind and the fasci- 
nation with which, even then, his most melo- 
dious tongue could ceaselessly uncoil. Now, 
as to this point of cheating at cards, you will 
find it used with intense power in Poe’s story 
of ‘ William Wilson, the Self-Haunter,’ into 
which he has deftly wrought the peacefulness 
of his early English schooldays as a foil for the 
tragedy of his Virginia college life. 

‘““You see, his position at college was in 
many respects a hard one from the start, 
because it never was or could have been as- 
sured. The haughty scions of an opulent 
slavocracy naturally looked with contempt on 
the child of an impecunious Baltimore lawyer 
and an itinerant English actress. Then, his 
physical appearance was against him, and phys- 
ical prowess was immensely valued in those 
days. He did achieve some fame, however, 
as an athlete. But if he had not commanded 
the world’s attention by his genius, one would 
be tempted to refer to him as a bow-legged 
jittle runt of a fellow. You ask me more par- 
ticularly as to his looks. Well, his figure was 
contemptible, but 1 suppose his face would be 
reckoned rather fine. His hair was very dark, 
really black, and his complexion light ; his 
eyes were light ; gray—lI think, but possibly 
hazel. His nose and chin were delicately 
moulded, and his hands were handsome. 
Yes, I think we all expected that he would 
make his mark in the world, but hardly that 


TWO GLIMPSES OF POE. 








he would do so much more than make his 
mark—I mean, write his name forever, as he 
has done, in the history and development of 
the world’s literature.”’ 

Now, it should be noted that these two ac- 
counts of Poe, given by eye-witnesses not only 
responsible, but as nearly without bias as it is 
possible for men to be, are yet very contradic- 
tory in some particulars. To Mr. Sargent, Poe 
appeared tall and stately, with dark eyes. To 
Judge Burwell, he seemed a bow-legged runt, 
with light eyes. ‘The reason of this discrep- 
ancy, however, is ready. Mr. Sargent was a 
very small man, and Poe, being much taller 
than he, seemed tall, or tallish. To the other, 
who was Poe's physical superior, the poet's 
figure seemed petty. And as to the conflict 
of testimony about the color of eyes and com- 
plexion, that is not much harder to explain, 
for is there any chameleon like the human 
eye? But, passing from externals, with all 
due respect to the opinion of boys in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, ought much weight to be 
attached to their unproven belief that Poe 
cheated at cards, especially as the fact remains 
that when he left that hot-bed of Southern civi- 
lization he was deeply in debt, which is more 
apt to be the fate of the pigeon than the hawk ? 

What, then, is the value of this testimony 
beyond the suggestion that it is only a foolish 
Phariseeism which concerns itself with the per- 
sonal character of great men. Not that fora 
moment should the doctrine be advanced that 
character does not matter in a man of genius, 
or that any indulgence should be extended to 
the wicked vagaries or selfish shortcomings of 
William Shakespeare which we do not grant in 
equal measure to plain Bill Smith. Nay, the 
higher moral sense of the nineteenth century, 
as voiced by the pen of William Dean Howells, 
demands of the higher intellect a higher, a 
more orderly life. 

But while we must not allow great attain- 
ments to atone ior gross conduct, on the other 
hand we must be careful not to permit our 
feelings in regard to an artist’s character to 
color our opinions about the quality of his 
work, as has been too often the fashion, and 
markedly so in the case of Poe. 
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He may have been a hard drinker, though 
the majority of testimony seems to have estab- 
lished that intoxication with him was rather a 
periodical disease than a continuous habit. 
But this has really nothing to do with the spir- 
itual value of his ‘‘ Cask of Amontillado.’’ 
And he may have been a disagreeable, quarrel- 
some fellow, as some have said, though the 
fact that his mother-in-law loved him speaks 
volumes for his amiability. But this has no 
connection with his ‘‘ Biack Cat’’ or his 
‘‘ Tell-tale Heart.”’ The true way to measure 
his writings is not by reference to his own life 
and character, but by their relations to the 
writings of others, and by trying to discover 
what influence his mind has had and still 
has, and whether it promises to be perma- 
nent. 

Now, whether we enjoy and admire Poe's 
mind or not, it must be admitted that he, 
alone of American writers, has exercised a 
formative influence over European as well as 
American literature. Not so much in poetry, 
perhaps, though there are some who trace 
Swinburne’s melodic magic to Poe as the 
master mage in that species of verbal jugglery 
which can make sound effective and attractive 
with a minimum modicum of sense. Such 
poetry is Dead Sea fruit at best. But, cer- 
tainly, Poe as a prose writer has had a wider 
and better influence ; has, in fact, projected 
his personality over a vast and pleasantly pro- 
ductive surface of foreign thought. Spain and 
Italy might be instanced, but as French writers 
are more popularly read in this country, take 
France for example. Since Baudelaire, that 
absurd poet who painted his hair green to 
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attract attention, made his very fine translation 
of Poe’s tales into French, the authors of that 
country have glided into the habit of treating 
Poe as Vergil did Homer, and Shakespeare did 
all before him—the habit of appropriating, with- 
out scruple or acknowledgment, his phrases, 
Jules Verne 
borrowed his scientific, ratiocinative style from 
Poe’s detective stories and also his pivotal 
idea for ‘‘ Around the World in Eighty Days”’ 
from Poe’s obscure ‘‘ Three Sundays in a 
Week.’’ Edmond About’s clever tale, ‘‘ The 
Man with the Broken Ear,’’ is simply Poe’s 
satiric sketch, ‘‘ Some Words witha Mummy,’’ 
amplified a littlke and veneered a good deal 
with easy French sentiment. Dozens of such 
minor instances might be offered, but let 
suffice the great appropriation case of Victorien 
Sardou, leading Parisian dramatist. One of 
his plays was produced at Wallack’s Theatre, 
in New York, a few years ago, under the title 
‘© A Scrap of Paper.’’ Poe's brochure, ‘‘ The 
Gold Bug,’’ supplied the character of the 
naturalist, finely played by John Gilbert, who 
picks up in the play, as in the original, a 
scrap of important paper from the grass in 
order to wrap up arare beetle. But Sardou, 
not content with this, for the hiding and find- 
ing of the paper employs Poe’s story of ‘* The 
Purloined Letter,’’ and yet such is the igno- 
rance of Poe’s writings in a country speaking 
the English language and blessed with Brown- 
ing Clubs and Concord Schools of unconquered 
Philosophy, that not one New York critic de- 
tected and exposed Sardou’s obligations to that 
most occult and mysterious of Americans, 
poor Edgar Allan Poe. 


his methods, and even his plots. 


FAMILY JARS. . 


By GrorGe BIrRDSEYE. 


Those little tiffs, that sometimes cast a shade 


On wedlock, oft are love in masquerade ; 


, 


And family jars, look we but o’er the rim, 
Are filled with honey even to the brim. 
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In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.— Littleton, 


AN AUTUMNAL SUNSET. 
By Fiorence L. Snow. 


How beautiful is this evening in the river 
woods, waiting for the setting of the sun! 
Reaching a little opening where the grass 
grows thick and soft, I lean against the friend 
of years, a strong-heart elm, and drink in the 
beauty all about me. The first heavy frost has 
struck a death-blow to the year, and all through 
the interlacing boughs above me the green is 
touched with crimson and gold. On one side, 
through a window in the foliage, a field of sun- 
flowers is greenly framed, holding a marvellous 
richness of yellow and brown in their great 
wide flowers, while in a fence-corner near at 
hand a straggling clump of white and purple 
asters, with tall, feathery sprays of golden-rod, 
glorify the black and lichened rails. A gigan- 
tic grape-vine clambers into a neighboring tree- 
top, its ripening fruit mingling with the ripen- 
ing leaves of a luxuriant ivy. All around, the 
dark boles of the trees cast long and heavy 
shadows on the ground. A red squirrel vent+ 
ures to my side, and the next moment is chat- 
tering a hundred feet above me ; the birds are 
chirping tremulously, and a myriad of singing 
wings fill the dreamy air. 

And thus I stand and wait, looking down a 
wide wooded avenue that leads out to the sun- 
set land. The sky is clearest sapphire save 
that the blue is merged in filmy gray where 
Straight before me the 
Now the darkening 


heaven touches earth. 
sun hangs very low. 
horizon clefts it in twain, and the half sphere 
that remains looms large and strange in its 
phase of rich vermilion, while all the west is 
bathed in opalescent light. Golden-rod and 
purple aster, ivy leaf and ripening grape, take 
on a more brilliant beauty than they have ever 
known before, and all the greenery of the place 
is blotched with bronze and gold. The sun 
has become but a vermil crescent, and now a 
curving line, then wholly disappears, and the 
light on leaf, and fruit, and flower, this won- 


derful after-glow, is indeed heavenly in its 
splendor. 
softest 


It isa magic-woven tissue of purest, 
cadmium, some unknown texture, 
splendid beyond comparison, yet tender in its 
tintings as a woman’s love ; an indescribable 
grandeur veiled, yet revealed, in quiet beauty, 

The upper sky as I see it through the tree- 
tops is blent with rose and topaz, a fitting 
dome for one of ‘‘ God's first temples,’’ and 
so I wait, and worship. And still the world 
of heaven and the world of earth grow into one 
in that ineftable splendor. Only a long time 
after do 1 know that the shadows have grown 
very dark about me, that the evening star looks 
forth through the faint film of color that re- 
mains, that the silence and the sadness have 
grown wondrously deep, and that the day 

** has perished silently, 

Of its own glory.”’ 


AN AUTUMN NIGHT. 
By Kate ExizaBetH CLark. 
What mellow radiance wraps the slumbering 
world, 
Soothing its harshness with benignant hand ! 
Against a lustrous amber background stand 

Black-bordered leaves and branches _loosely- 

swirled ; 

In flushed or citrine-tinted heaps close-curled 
The apples rest ; the orange pumpkins yield 
To cumbrous sleep ; and on the spreading 

field 


The tasselled tents of ripened corn are furled. 


Elusive spirits flutter everywhere 
’Mid moist brown leaves, and all the vapor- 


ous air 

Is filled with whispering in an unknown 
tongue. 

Yet not unknown; Thy praise is every 
sound, 

The teeming earth Thine altar is, fruit- 


crowned, 
The moon a golden censer near it swung. 
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MR. BEECHER IN ENGLAND. 


By Wiruiam S, Harvey. 


It is a trite saying that human nature is 
pretty much alike everywhere, and it would 
have been a strange exception to this condition 
if a speaker of Mr. Beecher’s magnetism had 
failed to draw crowded houses in Great Britain. 
Of the fact that he has done so, all the Eng- 
lish papers, metropolitan and provincial, bear 
The good-will exhibited toward him 
wherever he has gone has been phenomenal, in 
view of the absorbing’ political questions that 


witness. 


are permeating the English people, from the 
Queen on her throne to the humblest artisan 
in the workshop. As a lecturer Mr. Beecher 
has filled to overflowing the largest halls in 
London and elsewhere, and financially his suc- 
cess has been greater than he anticipated. 
Socially he has been ‘‘ lionized,’’ as the phrase 
is, from the great ex-Premier, Mr. Gladstone, 
to the clergy of all denominations, and the 
clubs of the great centres down to the village 
celebrators of local festivities. He has been 
dined, breakfasted, and suppered to an extent 
which made him flee, as to a sanctuary, toa 
hydropathic retreat ‘‘among the Grampian 
Hills.’’ It could not have been otherwise, for 
Mr. Beecher is (unlike Sir John Hawkins of 
the Johnsonian circle) a most ‘‘ clubbable 
man,’’ and one of the most genial and original 
of the companionable tribe. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Beecher has been handi- 
capped on the English ecclesiastical race- 
course, and the cause is not far to seek. If 
he had been an Episcopal instead of an In- 
dependent clergyman, hundreds of pulpits 
would have been open to him for every ten 
that he has been invited to fill there. Our 
Plymouth Lion may chafe inwardly, but he is 
not the man to complain in public. He 
knows that the Act of Uniformity was not 
passed for his particular case, even in prospect, 
and that the State Church was an exclusive 
legal institution several hundreds of years be- 
fore he wasborn. The ‘‘ Established Church’’ 
was never so dominant in point of etiquette as 
at the present time, for it has attracted to itself 
the most, dissimilar conservative forces, and 
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even many infidels and agnostics desire its pre- 
servation, owing to the belief—which, | think, 
is a sound one—that, as the late George Daw- 
son, the Birmingham free-thinker said, ‘‘ To 
disestablish the Church will be to bring about 
such a revolution as England has not yet seen.’” 

Mr. Beecher has been excluded from the 
State Church pulpits of England not from any 
personal narrowness on the part of the English 
clergy, but on simply legal and parliamentary 
rules. Personally, the clergy of the State 
Church are among the first to welcome Ameri- 
can preachers. ‘They understand perfectly well 
that there is no Established Church in the 
United States, but that does not remove their 
legal inability to throw their own churches 
open to the ministers of other denominations, 
Even the last Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
ablest and most liberal-minded since Tillotson, 
could only Aoge for the time ‘‘ when you will 
occupy our pulpits and we shall occupy 
yours.”’ It was this dilemma that drove Row- 
land Hill from the Established Church, that 
made the Wesleys and Whitefield found 
Methodism, and that has driven from the State 
Church of England Baptist Noel and so many 
other evangelical leaders. 

Of the personal attention of the State clergy 
to Mr. Beecher we have examples in Canon- 
Archdeacon Farrar’s being one of the first to 
step on his platform at Exeter Hall and shake 
him by the hand with cordial welcome. When 
Mr. Gladstone, in the midst of mental and 
physical pressure enough to kill or craze a 
dozen ordinary men, gave a breakfast specially 
in Mr. Beecher’s honor, one of the invited 
guests was the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, whom 
Mr. Gladstone made a Cathedral Canon, who 
is a leading ritualist, and was priest of St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico, some years ago. I felt 
half amused when I read of Mr. Beecher being 
shaken by either hand by Canon Farrar and 
Canon MacColl, for Canon Farrar is famous 
for his inveterate dislike of eternal punishment, 
while Canon MacColl received the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts from Dr. Longley, 
Archbishop of Canterbury before Dr. Tait, for 
a book proving beyond a doubt to the satisfac- 
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tion of the orthodox that all others would be 
tormented unceasingly and _never-endingly. 
Mr. Beecher may, perhaps, have felt divided 
in his theological sympathies as he sat between 
the salvatory and the damnatory Canons at Mr. 
Gladstone’s breakfast-table. 

The criticisms of Mr. Beecher’s style in the 
leading English journals have been distinctly 
favorable, but not as enthusiastic as many of 
his friends may have expected. ‘The fact is, 
that Mr. Beecher is, and ever has been, sw 
generis,and cannot be classed. He chose at 
the outset of his career in Brooklyn, thirty- 
nine years ago, to hoist his own flag on his 
own masthead, and a grand masthead it is. 
Robertson and Kingsley in England attempted 
a little independence in the small matters of 
not wearing white cravats and black frock- 
coats, but Mr. Beecher disregarded conven- 
tions and formalities from the first moment 
when, in spite of his father’s prophecy that 
** Henry would never do for the pulpit, but 
might get along as a farmer,’’ he ascended the 
pulpit of Plymouth Church. From. that 
pedestal he has committed breaches of ecclesi- 
astical etiquette only pardoned by the city that 
loves him, and only understood by those who 
are accustomed to him. Still, I cannot help 
feeling amused at two English critiques which 
have been sent me, one of them praising his 


pulpit discourses for the special quality of 
and the other objecting to his 


‘* raciness,”’ 
secularity, though in most kindly terms, and 
especially rebuking his wit as too American or 
‘* scenic,’’ which the critic explains by saying 
it is ‘‘ the fun of Gilbert and Sullivan rather 
than that of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ ”’ 
Mr. Beecher himself must be content with such 
an outrageously funny rebuke, for not only are 
Gilbert and Sullivan English, not American, 
but it is the oddest suggestion ever made to a 
great preacher that he is not serious enough, 
and ‘ought in his humor to be more like the 
merry wives of Windsor. Another English 
paper eliminates wit altogether from his char- 
acteristics, and pronounces him to be only 
great in the pathetic vein, But perhaps the 
queerest commendation of the great Brooklyn 
orator is that made in all good faith by another 
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English journal, that it is most creditable to 
Mr. Beecher that he talks good English. 


A GYPSY WEDDING. 

Few things are more simple than a marriage 
ceremony among the gypsies, and a description 
of a wedding as recently witnessed by the writer 
believe, uninteresting, 


will not, we 


There were more than a score of tents at the 


pre ve 


encampment, where we wére temporary guests, 
and at the opening of each a fire was burning, 
crackling and blazing away as early as six 
o’clock in the morning of the day which was 
to witness the marriage of one 
An hour afterward 


of the favorite 
young girls of the camp. 
and an old gypsy man with silvery hair and 
bronzed, but 
stepped ona little mound and began playing 


wrinkled face, with one eye, 
the violin, which had but two strings on it. 
The player’s opening piece was the well-known 
tune, ‘‘ Haste to the Wedding,’’ to which the 
younger gypsies were soon dancing with great 
hilarity. While some of the older women were 
watching the dancers, others were engaged in 
culinary preparations. At the opening of one 
of the tents stood the swarthy-looking masculine 
gypsy chief, with his hands in his pockets, stead- 
fastly gazing upon the dancers. At a given 
signal from the chief, the music and dancing 
ceased. of about 


twelve or fifteen in each row, were formed, 


Two rows gypsies, with 
standing face to face, being between four and 
six feet apart. Half way down between these 
rows two gypsies held up a broomstick about 
eighteen inches above the ground. All being 
thus far in readiness, the chief called out the 
name of the bridegroom, who was a very hand- 
some gypsy man about twenty-two years of age. 
His hair and eyes were very dark, and the con- 
formation of his face strongly indicated the race 
to which he belonged. He wore an olive- 
colored velveteen coat, 
glaring-colored handkerchief round his neck. 


red waistcoat, and a 
In person, he was tall, muscular, and well 
made. In obedience to the chief’s command 
he came from a tent at one side of the encamp- 
ment, walked between the rows of gypsies, 
stepped over the broomstick, turned round, 
and then stood with his arms akimbo waiting 
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the arrival of his intended wife. The chief 
then called out the name of the bride, who 
came from a tent at the opposite side of the 
encampment. She was about nineteen years 
of age, rather short of stature, apparently of a 
while the 
pearly lustre of her eyes and long, dark, glossy 
hair seemed to identify her with the purest 
remnant of the gypsy race. She also walked 
between the two rows of gypsies, tripped very 
lightly over the broomstick, which she had no 
sooner done than the young gypsy man, in 
the most gentle and gallant manner imaginable, 
took her in his arms, and completed the cere- 
mony by giving his new-made wife some of the 
loudest kisses we ever heard in our life. Then 
the music and dancing were resumed; the 
whole of the members of the encampment had 
suspended business ; preparations for a good 
feast were going on ; every face looked bright, 
and every heart seemed joyous. The men 
smoked, the women talked volumes, the chil- 
dren shouted and frollicked, the old horses 
grazed by the side of the banks, the donkeys 
nibbled their coarse food with a self-satisfied 
air, and looked as if conscious they were to 
have that day’s respite from their weary toils ; 
even the two or three dogs that were there 
wagged their tails, as if in anticipation of an 
extra feed or of better and a larger quantity 
of rations than usual, even without the trouble 
of having to hunt before any dinner could be 
allowed them, 


healthy and hardy constitution, 


DIGESTIBLE AND INDIGESTIBLE FOOD. 

The following table, specially prepared by an 
eminent New York physician, will be found 
of practical interest, as giving a clear idea of the 


food easily digested, that which is moderately 
easy of digestion, and lastly what is difficult to 
digest : 

Easy or Dicrestion.—Mutton, hare, sweet- 
bread, chicken, turkey, partridge, pheasant, 
grouse, beef tea, mutton, broth, milk, turbot, 
haddock, flounder, sole, fresh fish generally, 
roasted oysters, stale bread, rice, tapioca, sago, 
arrowroot, asparagus, sea gale, French beans, 
cauliflower, baked apples, oranges, grapes, 
Strawberries, peaches, toastwater, black tea, 
herry wine, claret, ale (new). 


MoperaTeE ty DiceEst1BLe.—Beef, lamb, rab- 
bit, young pigeon, duck, wild water-fowl, 
woodcock, snipe, soups, eggs (not hard boiled), 
butter, turtle, cod, pike, trout, raw or stewed 
oysters, potatoes, beets, turnips, cabbage, 
spinach, artichoke, lettuce, celery, apples, 
apricots, currants, raspberries, bread, farina- 
ceous puddings, jelly, marmalade, rhubarb 
plant, cooked fruits, cocoa, coffee, porter. 

Harp to Dicrest.—Pork, roast clams, veal, 
goose, liver, heart, brain, salt meat, sausages, 
hashes, mackerel, eels, salmon, herrings, hali- 
but, salt fish, lobster, crabs, shrimps, mussels, 
oil, melted butter, hard-boiled eggs, cheese, 
fresh bread, muffins, buttered toast, pastry, 
cakes, custards, nuts, pears, plums, cherries, 
pineapples, cucumbers, carrots, parsnips, peas, 
beans, mushrooms, pickles, chocolate, cham- 
pagne. 

The use of mineral waters, now so common, 
is likewise pernicious ; the relief they afford is 
but temporary, while the injury they inflict 
upon the system becomes chronic. 


AGE AMONG THE CHINESE. 

The Chinese do not reckon their age from 
the day of birth, but from New Year’s Day. 
It is on this account sometimes difficult to find 
out the true age of young children, Here is 
a tiny shaven-headed bundle of humanity, 
scarcely able to stand alone for a moment, and 
you are gravely assured that he is three years 
old! If you have left the sacred rules of pro- 
priety at home, you venture mildly and politely 
to cast just a faint shadow of doubt upon the 
statement ; or if you do not discredit the par- 
ent’s assertion, but are still unacquainted with 
the mode of reckoning, you probably condole 
with its parents on the slight degree of progress 
he has made toward maturity. Should a child 
arrive in this world at five minutes to twelve 
on New Year’s eve, the fond father will proudly 
assure you next morning that the new arrival 
is two years old, and never so much as think 
that what he says is untrue. Seeing that 
clocks are very scarce articles except along the 
coast, and that even where a clock is found 
time is a very elastic and variable quantity, 
one wonders how such matters are determined 
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The Chinese do not conceal 
their age, nor do they ever try to represent 
themselves as younger than they are. There 
is a much stronger tendency to add to the 


in certain cases. 


stated number of their years than to diminish 
it, On being introduced to a new acquaint- 
ance, the first question is, ‘‘ What is your dis- 
tinguished surname?’ and the 


second is, 


** What is your honorable age?’’ You reply 
to one as readily as to the other. Age is so 
much respected that it is considered a distinc- 
tion to be advancing in years. There are eight 
or ten different names which correspond to 
*Mr.,’’ according to the appearance of age, 
or real age, to which a man has attained, and 
the same for women. Besides, it is a matter 
of greater congratulation as years go by that 
one has been spared to add another year to 
the term of life. The length of the reign of 
the emperor, the term of official service, the 
engagements of servants, the period of resi- 
dence in a locality—all are dated from the New 
Year. However brief may be the portion of 
time that belongs to the Old or New Year, it 
is reckoned as a full year. 


~ 


CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION. 


The choice of an occupation depends partly 
upon the individual preference and partly upon 
circumstances. 


It may be that you are de- 
barred from entering upon that business for 
which you are best adapted. In that case 
make the best choice in your power, apply 
yourself faithfully and earnestly to whatever 
you undertake, and you cannot well help 
Patient application some- 
times leads to great results. No man should 
be discouraged because he does not get on 


rapidly in his calling from the start. 


achieving a success. 


In the 
more intellectual professions especially it should 
be remembered that a solid character is not the 
growth of a day, that the mental faculties are 
not matured except by long and laborious 
culture. 

Ever remember that it is not your trade or 
profession that makes you respectable. Man- 
hood and profession or handicraft are entirely 
different things. 
end of life. 


An occupation is never an 
It is an instrument put into our 


hands by which to gain for the body the means 
of living until sickness or old age robs it of 
life, and we pass on to the world for which this 
is a preparation. The great purpose of living 
is twofold in character. The one should never 
change from the time reason takes the helm ; 
it is to live a life of manliness, of purity, and 
honor. To live such a life that, whether rich 
or poor, your neighbors will honor and respect 
you as aman of sterling principles. The other 
is to have some business, in the due perform- 
ance of which you are to put forth all your ex- 
ertions. It matters not so much what it is as 
whether it be honorable, and it may change to 
suit the varying change of circumstances, 
When these two objects—character and a high 
aim—are fairly before a youth, what then? 
He must strive to attain those objects. He 
must work as well as dream, labor as well as 
piay. His hand must be as stout as his heart, 
his arm as strong as his head. Purpose must 
be followed by action. Then is he living and 
acting worthily, as becomes a human being 
with great destinies in store for him. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S PROGRAMME. 

Beside the sheet upon which we write lies 
an ordinary play-bill, yet what memories it re- 
calls of one of the darkest days in the history 
of America! It is the identical programme 
that dropped from the hand of Abraham Lin- 
coln on the evening of Friday, April 14th, 
1865, at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, when 
the bullet from the pistol of John Wilkes 
Booth buried itself in the body of the Presi 
dent. The programme is much similar to 
those now used by the theatres as display-bills 
in store windows, and aside from being some- 
what discolored by age, is still in perfect con- 
dition. The play-bill, stained on the right- 
hand margin in the centre with the blood of 
the martyred President, was picked up under 
Mr. Lincoln’s chair by Mr. John T. Ford, 
proprietor of the theatre, directly after the shot 
was fired, Mr. Ford being the first to enter the 
box in which the President met his fate, after 
the sad occurrence. As to the authenticity of 
the programme there can scarcely be a doubt. 
Mr. Ford attests to its genuineness by personal 
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indorsement, and on an accompanying docu- 
ment bears testimony to the same fact under 
oath before Th: Harris Hodges, notary public 
of Baltimore. Similar testimonies are given 
by A. K. Browne, to whom Mr. Ford pre- 


sented the interesting relic, and by Dr. D. W. 


Bliss, who was also one of the physicians to 
the second martyred President, James A. Gar- 
field. The present owner of the programme is 
Mr. James S. Case, connected with the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘* Times.’’ Although the 
relic finds a zealous protector in Mr. Case, it 
would seem incumbent upon some national 
institution or museum, or the United States 
Government, to secure this mournful yet valu- 
able reminder of that eventful night for per- 
manent preservation. 


THE TWO RAVENS. 


Tuomas Ly e’s ‘‘ ANCIENT BALLADS 
AND Sones,’’ Lonpon, 1827. 


From 


[This quaint old ballad is well worthy reprinting 
It is doubtless the original from which emanated the 
lugubrious ‘college-song and ‘minstrel favorite, 
ao Three Crows,’’ which runs somewhat like 
this ; 
There were three crows sat on a tree; 
They were as black as crows could be. 


Said one black crow unto his mate, 
** What shall we do for bread to eat ?” 


‘* There lies a horse in yonder plain, 
That has been only three days slain ; 


** We’ll perch upon his high back-bone, 
And pluck his eyes out one by one!” 
; GEORGE BIRDSEYE.] 


There were two ravens sat on a tree, 

Large and black as black may be ; 

And one unto the other ’gan say, 

Where shall we go and dine to-day ? 

Shall we go dine by the wild salt sea ? 

Shall we go dine ’neath the greenwood tree ? 


As I sat on the deep sea sand 

I saw a fair ship nigh at hand ; 

I waved my wings, I bent my beak— 
The ship sunk, and I heard a shriek ; 
There they lie, one, two, and three ; 
I shall dine by the wild salt sea. 


Come, I will show you a sweeter sight, 

A lonesome glen, and a new-slain knight ; 
His blood yet on the grass is hot, 

His sword half drawn, his shafts unshot ; 
And no one kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and his ladye fair. 


His hound is to the hunting gane, 

His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame, 
His ladye’s away with another mate, 

So we shall make our dinner sweet ; 
Our dinner’s sure, our feasting free— 
Come and dine by the greenwood tree ! 


Ye shall sit on his white hause-bane, 

I will pick out his bonny blue een ; 
Ye’ ll take a tress of his yellow hair, 

To theak your nest when it grows bare ; 
The gowden down on his young chin 
Will do to sew my young ones in. 


Oh! cauld and bare will his bed be 

When winter storms sing in the tree ;* 

At his head a turf, at his feet a stone, 

He will sleep, nor hear the maiden’s moan, 
O’er his white bones the bird shall fly, 

The wild deer bound, the foxes cry. 


CLUB LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

The average English man or woman, even 
unconsciously, loves humanity, but holds aloof 
in dread of the responsibility which acquaint- 
anceship involves. As a people, they regard 
with horror the person guilty of treason in 
friendship. A few kindly words interchanged 
often represent the ‘salt of the hospitable 
Arabian. It is absolutely necessary to have 
some idea beforehand of the individual fellow- 
being with whom the honest English man or 
woman may become acquainted, for the few 
pleasant words may be the seeds sown of future 
happiness or misery. The club, for many 
years, with the Englishman, satisfied slightly or 
half stifled the social yearnings of his nature, 
It formed a species of make-shift home to 
some, gained friendships, even the moderate 
gratification of familiar faces. But the male 
club was not enough. It was naturally re- 
garded as a selfish institution, as liable to draw 
some men from home, as excluding ladies. A 
want was for years experienced, yet no one had 
the genius, the happy courage to step forward 
to supply this want—the need of a club which 
should crown the efforts of its predecessors with 
just the qualities lacking in their programme. 
But at last Mr. Russell founded the Russell 
Club, and combined all the good qualities of 
the whole exclusive club while fulfilling the re- 
quirements of modern social life. The new 
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club is stiff and formal as the most rigidly dis- 
ciplined of the old school, while freely admit- 
ting the gayety, the youthfulness, the innocent 
liberty of the new. Modern civilization de- 
manded splendor and luxury, yet asked for 
home comfort. And still further in conform- 
ity with the spirit of modern civilization two 
ladies were elected, and consented to be pa- 
tronesses of the club—the Dowager Countess 
of Devon, a patron and lover of the fine arts, 
and. the Countess of Charlemont, 


vellously comprehensive, and severe to an ex- 


Rules mar- 


treme if carried out, yet paternally lenient, 
gave the discipline, yet the kind freedom of 
domestic life. A house was found, handsome, 
yet resembling the ordinary dwelling of a 
wealthy English family. Every detail involv- 
ing comfort was studied to the minutest point ; 
then the decorations were entrusted to one of 
the first firms in the world. The result recalls 
to mind the story of’ Aladdin’s Palace. As it 
stands, the club is a picture in itself. A mag- 
nificent yet delicate taste has reigned supreme, 
On entering, a sense of comfort, of gratification 
to eye and judgment is felt. The vanity of 
mirrors has not been disregarded, but in so dark 
aclimateas thatof England, mirrors playa more 
important part than sympathetically reflecting 
back a smiling face. A few steps leads from the 
entrance hall to three apartments, the large 
reading-room, the ladies’ dressing-room, and 
the ante-room which leads in turn to the din- 
ing-room. At the end of the reading-room is 
a small boudoir, which opens into the drawing- 
room. The room opens into the dining- 
room ; thus the entire suite of lower apart- 
ments, as in Marlborough House, Grosvenor 
House, etc., makes a species of ring. On 
the drawing-room has been lavished the utmost 
skill of modern art decoration. ‘Those who 
love beauty and color must revel in its splen- 
dor. In this superb apartment are held every 
few weeks musical soirees and dancing parties 
or even full-dress balls, lending the attractive 
features of home life entirely wanting in the 
older clubs. Every imaginable social or do- 
mestic want is supplied as if by fairy fingers. 
Every servant is obliging and swift, silent yet 
ready to answer the slightest sign. 


a 
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THE ABLEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER, 


Below is given the result of the voting of 
our readers upon the question of ‘* Which is 
the Ablest American Newspaper ?’’ all votes 


received up to September 2oth being recorded ; 


St. Louis ‘‘ Republican,.... 


Trier 
ee ee NN ss cansatinnen: SEE 
Chicago ‘‘ Inter-Ocean’’........... a Bee 
ee CE i cicvucwecnedeanens Se 
New You ~ Herald’ 3a .s0cssesaees 401 
Louisville ‘* Courier-Journal ’’......... 466 
ie a 
Mew York ** World?! oon v6.66. caKd weds 340 
Philadelphia ** Times’’.....5 000000000 278 
New York “*'Sun’ «<a cwercs ‘ons 280 
wis Sawa xeawen 215 
Springfield ‘‘ Republican’’ .......... o2 207 
Chicago” Wribune o.6 oss cic disies.a'se re 
Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette’’...... 171 
Boston ‘‘ Advertiser’’..........2.-.2.. 162 
A Te” oc eccccvavcacevcen MBE 
San Francisco ‘‘ Chronicle’’........... 143 
oe el re eer 
Bonen” Teaneesipt cc vcscscsncea MED 
i hee ee 
Puatelgnin ** Prem” 6 cccisscsccvace €90 
New XOKk “"AGIADRIC” . wack ow cielccews DES 
New Orleans ‘‘ Picayune’’.. pievettsioia ae aa 
Atlanta ‘* Constitution’’,..........++.. 107 
Haitiond’** Courant” .....6 0s 56 Sere eo 


| See 
Chicago Dimes ess ous oaieesie bile 0 


Chee” Te oo 6 ks Sods acdanscane ae 


Philadelphia ** Ledger’’.......0sesscee- 88 
New Orleans ‘‘ Times-Democrat’’...... 74 
Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune’’...... acewens” Oe 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Record ”’.............. 68 
Chevetee LRG iccccscavssssace 3 
Cincmnati ** dingatter’.5.6..564 Seis sse e's 51 
St. Louis *‘ Post-Dispatch”’............ . §0 
New York ‘‘ Mail and Express’’..... 48 
New York ‘* Evening Post”’ .......... 5 
Providence “‘ Journal’... s.sscecsees 44 
Charleston ‘‘ News and Courier’’....... 41 


ee TEE okie iinsssceeevene 0 
San Francisco ‘‘ Call”... 
pte So. ade sae sss te 


St. Louis ‘* Globe-Democrat’’ ... 
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Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch’’................ 31 20th instant. The competition between the 


San Francisco ‘* Bulletin’ .........+++ 39 great newspapers by this novel method has 
St. Paul ‘‘ Globe’. 


sesececececeeesvess 28 attracted the liveliest interest among all classes 
‘Republican’? ........... 27 and in all parts of the United States—extend- 
Kansas City “‘ Times’’............+++. 27 ing even to the countries of Europe from the 
Baltimore ‘* American’’...........+..+. 25 residents of which we have received nearly 200 
Philadelphia ‘* Bulletin’’.............. 14 votes—wherever the magazine or the hundreds 
New York ‘* Journal of Commerce’’.... 12 of newspaper comments it has received have 


Washington 


Detroit ‘* Free Press’’....... ...:+++. 9 called attention to it, The importance of the 
Portland ‘* Oregonian’’............... 5 final decision will, therefore, be the more ap- 
Newark ‘‘ Advertiser’’................ 4 parent to our readers and friends. Please ad- 
Boston ‘* Journal’’........++-..2.... 4 dress all votes, writing plainly and giving full 


J 


Brooklyn ‘‘ Union’’...........+..... 4 name of paper and of writer, to the Query 


Omaha ‘‘ Bee”... .....00e.eeeeee0ee++ 3 Epitor, THE Brooktyn MaGazine, 7 Murray 
Philadelphia ‘‘ North-American’’.. STREET, New York. 


Richmond ” none" eveees PRONUNCIATION OF “UV.” 
T oledo - _—— ip thks Although there exists no difference in the lan- 
mvorcester “SPY. 6sa sis guage spoken in the Northern and the Southern 
portions of our country, it is a curious fact that 
the pronunciation of certain words and letters 
is notalike. Take, for example, the letter “u.’’ 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred Northern- 
ers will say institoot instead of institute, dooty 
for duty—a perfect rhyme to the word beauty. 
It will be observed from the above figures They will call new and news, noo and noos— 
that there has been no diminution in the and go on through the dozens and hundreds of 
wide interest manifested in this discussion. On gimilar words. Not a dictionary in the Eng- 


the contrary, every evidence has reached us }js) language authorizes this. In student and 
that we might continue the discussion indefi- stupid, the ‘‘u’’ has the same sound as in 

5 é ji 
nitely without any abatement of public interest. cupid, and should not be pronounced stoodent 
We shall, however, positively close the entire 44 stoopid, as so many teachers are in the 
matter on the morning of October 2oth in- 
stant, and all votes received prior to that date 


eee eee reer esrene 


Louisville ‘Commercial ** .4jsi.:00ee'e 
st Paul “Pioneer Press asc sec wha 
Aime ** TORR os csc wseiaeeeans 
New York ‘‘ Commercial-Advertiser’’... 
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habit of sounding them, It is a vulgarism to: 
calla door a doah—as we all admit—isn’t it 
will be included in the grand total which we a, much of a vulgarism to call a newspaper a 
shall announce in the November number of TuE noospaper? One vulgarism is Northern, and 


Brooktyy Macazine. This total, we trust, will the other Southern, that’s the only difference, 


exceed 15,000 votes, which may easily be \hen the London ‘ Punch” wishes to bur- 


effected if our readers will favor us with a con- lesque the pronunciation of servants, it makes 
‘ ¢ servants, 


tinuation of the same active interest they have them call the duke the dook, the tutor the: 
manifested during the past month. This tooter, anda tube atoob. You never find the 
being our last opportunity to invite the further pest Northern speakers, such as James Russell 
interest of our readers in the greater extension [ owell, George William Curtis, Robert C. 


of this discussion, we most cordially hope that Winthrop, Dr. Phillips Brooks, and men of 
the large number of those into whose homes that class saying noo for new, Toosday for 
we are permitted to enter each month, and Tuesday, avenoo for avenue, or calling a dupe 
who have up to this time withheld their 4 doop. It is a fault that a Southerner 
co-operation, may forward their votes to us peyer falls into. He has slips enough of an- 


before the close of the discussion on the other kind, but he doesn’t slip on the long ‘‘ u.’” 
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THE GRANT MONUMENT. 


No nation or people are more accustomed 
to huge undertakings and enterprises than the 
Americans, and one is scarcely completed when 
we are-ready and willing to assume the respon- 
sibility of another. But the capacity and will- 
ingness of the American has a limit, and this has 
been forcibly demonstrated in the comparative 
failure of the project to erect a costly monument 
to the memory of General Grant. That the 
movement has halted admits of no doubt, 
although the reasons given for it have been 
various. By some it is advanced that Wash- 
ington, and not New York, should have been 
chosen as the site for the monument, while 
others affirm that the building of costly monu- 
ments has been overdone, and that the people 
have of themselves called a halt. In our 
opinion, the true, inward cause of the failure 
of the project lies in the fact that too much 
was unnecessarily attempted. To spend one 
million of dollars in brass and stone seemed to 
every intelligent person from the beginning 
preposterous and devoid of wise judgment, and 
this the gentlemen in charge of the movement 
have learned to their regret. One tenth of that 
amount was more than ample, and had that sum 
been announced as the end desired, a monu- 
ment of magnificent proportions and architect- 
ure might now have been nearing completion. 
Great as were General Grant's achievements, 
and worthy as his name is of being chiselled in 
marble, the same public sentiment would be 
conveyed in a monument costing $100,000 as 
in an enormous pile of marble representing a 
fortune in itself. The refusal on the part of the 
public to effect such a waste of funds is a cred- 
itable one, and is strongly suggestive of the 
common sense that is characteristic of the 
American. Beside all this, the present con- 
dition of business does not warrant an outlay 
of one million of dollars in a monument to any 
figure in our history, however great or illus- 
trious be his name or deeds. Money is not so 
easily made in these days that it can be given 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


to the erecting of expensive cenotaphs, or 
memorials to the country’s illustrious dead. 
General Grant’s memory will be none the less 
respected in the hearts of a grateful people be- 
cause a more modest monument marks his last 
resting-place, and one far more in keeping with 
the simplicity of the man himself. The com- 
mittee, with $100,000 in hand, have sufficient 
for a memorial that will always redound to the 
generosity of the American people, and _ grati- 
tude fora hero’s deeds. It is very apparent 
that no more will be contributed, and the duty 
of ex-Governor Cornell and his associates is 
very clear. They have made manifest their 
error in striving too high; they should now 
rectify this, in a measure, by employing the 
fund contributed in the erection of a monu- 
ment that will be in every particular satisfactory 
to the public, and likewise reflect credit upon 
their own taste and judgment. 


THE COUNTRY YOUTH IN THE CITY. 

At this time of the year scores of young men 
of rural training, whose lives have up to the 
present day been spent in the country, come to 
the great cities to start upon metropolitan 
careers. Intercourse with young men from the 
city, who have spent their summer vacations in 
the towns and villages of their birth and home, 
have fired their ambitions and kindled their 
zeal for city life. To many of them life in the 
metropolis is a volume whose covers are illum- 
inated by the pictures of fancy, with edges 
gleaming with the golden tints of hope. The 
volume of life lies unopened before them, for 
in the simplicity of their country life they have 
only seen and read of pastoral scenes, and are 
ignorant of the thousands of vicissitudes that 
must be encountered in city life. Where there 
has been one temptation in their country home, 
there will be a thousand in the city. They 
will very quickly realize that a city career is 
not the glowing picture which they have painted 
to themselves ; that their paths will lie more 
frequently amid rocks and crags than on lawns 


and among lilies. 
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The country youth who this fall or winter 
comes to our large cities to build a career for 
himself will make a wise start if, at the be- 
ginning he chooses a trade and not a profession. 
His previous life of manual labor on the farm 
has fitted him better for entrance into some 
honorable trade than a profession, however 


9 99 


much ‘‘ book-larnin he may think he pos- 


sesses. Let him from the start centre all his 
energies in attaining perfection in one of the 
many branches of trade industry which the city 
offers to him, and before he is much older he 
will realize the wisdom of his choice. He 
must not be deceived by the false impression 
that it is more respectable to work by the head 
than by the hand. Labor is honorable in 
whatever form it is found. The young man 
from the country will be far wiser than many 
of his city companions if he at once learns the 
important lesson of judging labor by its useful- 
To toil 
in the workshop is as honorable as to sit in an 


ness rather than by the gloss it wears. 


office, and in the majority of instances far 
more profitable. Thousands of brain-workers 
are to-day starving in New York and all the 
great cities, while for the skilled mechanic there 
is always work, if he will only seek it. If such 
ayoung man finds not at the start just what 


suits him, let him work faithfully and zealously 


at whatever presents itself, until opportunity 
opens the door for him to something higher. 


The cellar of a house is always built before the 
parlor, and every young man striking out for 
himself must begin at the bottom of the ladder. 
Honesty and diligent labor will soon elevate 
him, and if skilful at his employment he need 
not fear of escaping speedy recognition. The 
secret of a successful career in the city is pre- 
cisely the same asin the country, and the world 
over. Success requires labor, energetic and 
continuous. There is no royal road to success 
in the country, and it certainly cannot be found 
in the city. The path of success lies through 
troubles and discouragements, and the young 
man must put forth energy and determination 
tomeet them. There is much said and written 
about the crowded condition of every trade, 
calling, or profession in our great cities, a great 
deal of which is undoubtedly true. But for the 


young man of firm purpose, honorable motives 
and ambitions, and possessed of a willingness 
to patiently work at whatever is thrown in his 
path, be it of the most humble order, there is 
abundance of room. 


COLLECTING AUTOGRAPHS. 


The collecting of autographs of famous per- 
sons has been classed among modern nuisances, 
and the collector has had all manner of anathe- 
mas poured upon his head. But is the prac- 
tice to be entirely condemned? ‘The undeni- 
able fact is apt to be forgotten that had men 
in different ages not been possessed of the 
hobby of collecting autographs, our museums 
would to-day be lacking in many relics of the 
great ones of the earth which are now preserved 
within their walls. How often do we find in 
autograph collections some of the best and 
brightest thoughts by our favorite authors, 
thoughts that might otherwise have been lost 
to the world. Again, the collecting of auto- 
graphs can be made, if the collector employs 
discrimination, an intellectual pleasure, and as 
he adds each treasure to his albums, he can 
likewise add to his store of knowledge. A 
correct and extensive knowledge of contem- 
porary men and events is never superfluous, 
and this the autograph collector may derive 
from his hobby if he follows it in an intelligent 
manner. But, like all things, it may be over- 
done, or a collection may be compiled in such 
a mechanical manner that the collector receives 
no intellectual benefit from it. Entomology 
may be robbed of its benefits if the devotee 
looks more to the quantity than to the quality 
of the insects that adorn his cabinet. The 
botanist derives no benefit from his hobby if he 
culls his flowers merely because of their varied 
colors or different shapes. Let an autograph 
collector compile an album at random merely 
that he may possess the largest number of 
names in the shortest period of time, and the 
But the 
intelligent collector finds in his hobby a foun- 


practice is devoid of practical good. 


tain of knowledge the streams of which are 
always varied. He seeks to secure the most 


illustrious names in the different callings or 
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professions, and ascertains first the causes that 
have led to their eminence. By following out 
this plan he acquires a ready knowledge of 
the most important figures in literature, art, 
music, science, and statesmanship, and _ their 
familiar to 
The collecting of autographs has proven 


deeds and achievements become 
him. 
a valuable education to many compilers. To 
ridicule the intelligent autograph collector is to 
exhibit an ignorance between the distinction 
there is between such a person and the auto- 
graph hunter. To the peculiar form of the law of 
preservation carried out by the collector, many 
a biographer has been placed under deep obli- 
gation. It is the autograph hunter who carries 
the passion to a degree that is abnormal, and 
robs it of its true value. In his album, dis- 
tinction is confounded with notoriety, and the 
collection is chiefly valuable for what it does 


not contain, A single name, written on a 


piece of card, has but little, indeed, if any 
value ; it is the characteristic letter, the terse 
sentiment, the history of a man or woman 
couched in epistolary form, that lends dignity 
to an autographic collection, and none but the 
most ill-informed will speak lightly of the value 
of such a compilation. The intelligent auto- 
graph collector makes his passion a further 
means ot education in that it teaches him the 
Ad- 
dressing the most learned men of the day, his 
application, if he would have it bring forth a 


best form of epistolary communication. 


satisfactory result, must not be faulty in com- 
position or grammar, until by practice he 
becomes master of creditable letter-writing. 
And thus may autograph collecting be em- 
ployed as a means of education to the compiler, 
if intelligently followed, while to the world 
at large it aids in preserving much in the his- 
tories of men at once valuable and interesting. 


THE LITERARY WAYSIDE. 


To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


MRS. STOWE’S HEALTH. 
It is hardly surprising, in view of the many 
reports circulated of late concerning the present 
health of Mrs. that 


many of her friends should feel some anxiety 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


to learn whether the statements as regards her 
** shattered health’’ For the benefit 


of those of her friends who have written asking 


are true. 


us to corroborate or deny these reports, we 
take pleasure in printing the following extract 
from a personal letter to the editor, written by 
Mrs. Stowe only a few days ago : 

‘* Concerning the repeated reports of my ill- 
health, let me say that, as I am now in my 
seventy-fifth year, and as, after a year of linger- 
ing and painful illness, I have seen my husband 
laid to his final earthly rest, it is not surprising 
that I should feel that an interval of rest is re- 
quired. I do not consider my health as 
‘shattered’ by any means, but only enfeebled 
and requiring care. Iam now seeking restora- 
tion by daily open-air exercise.’’ 


AN AUTHOR'S GARDEN, 


In an old mansion, built more than a cen- 
tury ago, but still in perfect repair, just out- 
side the little Connecticut village of Winsted, 
lives Rose Terry Cooke. The old manse is 
situated on a sloping hill, giving an extensive 
and beautiful view of the Connecticut valley, 
with the mountains of Colebrook and Hartland 
in the distance. A feature of the house is the 
old fireplace, capable of holding a good-sized 
wagon-load of wood that reminds one of the 


days of our grandfathers. But the most attrac- 


tive portion of Mrs. Cooke’s home is the care- 


fully-kept old-fashioned garden which sui- 
rounds it, The flower-beds are filled with 
hollyhocks, white roses, London price. sweet 


peas, geraniums, phlox, four-o’-clocks, loney- 
suckles, trumpet vines—in fact, a veritable 
picture of a garden of the olden times. Mrs. 
Cooke’s flowers are her chief delight, and upon 
them she devotes that portion of the time not 


given over to literary work. She rejoices in 
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the bloom and fragrance of the flowers, and is 
never happier than when, with water-pot in 
hand, she is sprinkling her ‘‘ pets,’’ or weed- 
ing out some stray grass that seeks the shelter 
of her plants. Along the farther end of the 
garden winds a small river, which, owing to its 
has been the ‘* Mad 
At another end of the premises is 
Mrs. Cooke’s vegetable garden, and this re- 
ceives an equal share of her attention. She 
enters into the true spirit of her old-time Yan- 


wild vagaries, called 


River.” 


kee garden, and the chance passer-by will, if 
he looks, frequently see, in some secluded part 
of the garden, the pleasant queen of this at- 
tractive realm sometimes absorbed in a book, 
while now and again she will be complacently 
admiring the results of her horticultural] skill. 


MAGAZINES AND BOOKS. 


A recent writer attributes much of the de- 
crease in the sales of current literature in book 
form the 
monthly magazine exerts over the reading pub- 


to the growing influence which 
lic. That the magazine is steadily becoming a 
more established institution with the American 
people must be admitted, but that it tends to 
injure the sale of book literature is not so ap- 
parent. On the contrary, the effect of the 
growing popularity of the magazine upon the 
books of the day is precisely the reverse. A 
single poem of beauty in a magazine will very 
often excite an interest in the writer’s works 
that leads to the purchase of his or her volume 
of poems ; and the same is true of the short 
or serial story. There are more people who 
prefer reading a novel at a single sitting in 
book form than in a periodical where only a 
brief instalment is given each month, and the 
thread of the narrative often lost before the 
next issue comes to hand. ‘The relative posi- 
tions held by the newspaper, the magazine, 
and the book with the reading public have of 
late been considerably confounded, and most 
unpardonably so. In no sense, so far as we 
are able to discover, does one encroach upon 
the province of the other, but more frequently 
are they of material assistance to each other. 
The newspaper brings before its readers the 
contents of the magazine, and thus aids in 


ts, 
i 
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its sale and extending its popularity. The 
magazine in turn assists the book-publisher in 
giving just enough of an author’s writings to 
increase the interest in his or her published 
books, while both magazine and publisher, to 
recur to the starting-point, increase the revenue 
of the newspaper with their advertising patron- 
age. Each has its own particular constitution 
of readers, and rather than the one injuring 
the other, benefits accrue to each from the in- 
fluence and assistance of the other—all com- 
bining in the one grand purpose of bettering 
the world and adding to the intelligence of the 
people. 


THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON, 

Innumerabie sketches, articles, and books 
have been written delineating the life and char- 
acter of the wife of George Washington, so that 
the American public has become pleasantly 
familiar with the noble qualities and sweet dis- 
position of the life companion of the first Presi- 
dent. But of the woman to whom the country 
is indebted for its most illustrious historical 
figure, his mother, we have up to this time 
known but little. And the first correct and 
authentic knowledge of the mother of Wash- 
ington now given to us is rendered the more 
welcome because it has served to drag out of 
almost complete oblivion a historian to whom 
the country is indebted for many standard 
works, and of whose pen-work we have of late 
seen much too little. The task of presenting 
to American readers an authentic history of 
Mary Ball Washington could scarcely have 
been placed in better hands than those of Dr. 
Benson J. Lossing, since we have learned to 
place the utmost confidence as to accuracy in 
whatever comes from his pen. And in the 
beautiful volume before us, entitled ‘‘ Mary 
and Martha’’—fresh from the press of Messrs, 
Harper & Brothers—Dr. Lossing fully sustains 
his reputation as an historian who is at once 
entertaining and reliable in his work. 

The chief interest in the life of Mary Ball lies, 
of course, in the fact that she was Washington’s 
mother. She was a direct descendant from 
John Ball, the ‘‘ mad preacher’ of England. 
Her father was a well-to-do planter on_ the 
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Rappahannock River, and she received such 
schooling as the educational facilities of that 
portion of the country allowed during the early 
part of the eighteenth century. From her 
mother she inherited many noble qualities of 
mind and heart, and to her influence was due 
her many domestic virtues. She was not hand- 
some, but possessed of a charm of face and 
manner sufficient to attract the attention and 
excite the Washington, 


whom she married on March 6th, 1730, no 


love of Augustine 
record being extant as to the place where the 
marriage occurred, although it is believed in 
England. 
child, the future ‘‘ Father of his Country,’ 


In the following February their first 

, 
was born to Augustine and Mary Washington. 
When the mother was thirty-seven, and George 
was eleven years of age, the father died, and 
the welfare of the family devolved upon her 
shoulders. She directed the education of her 
children largely at her knee, and regulated 
their amusements and physical exercises so as 
to secure bodily health and energy. She 
taught them to be obedient and self-reliant ; 
to be industrious, honest, just, and truthful ; 
to love God supremely and their kind tenderly, 
and to be good and generous to all living 
creatures. She held a firm hand in the en- 
forcement of discipline, but it was never other- 
wise than kindly in its operations. There was 
a dignity, a majesty, and a benignity in her 
mien and deportment, Dr. Lossing tells us, 
which inspired beholders with respect, awe, 
love, and admiration, such as afterward distin- 
guished {her illustrious first-born. She was a 
model mother, and her teachings left such an 
impression upon the mind of George that in 
after years he attributed all his success in life to 
the moral, intellectual, and physical education 
which he received at her hands. To the latest 
hour of her life her distinguished son regarded 
her not only with the most grateful filial affec- 
tion, but with deferential respect as his superi- 
or. His letters to her when in the public ser- 
vice always began with the words ‘‘ Honored 
Madam,’’ and he addressed her with the same 
deference in his personal intercourse with 
her, She was his guiding star, and he relied 
upon her wisdom, knowing that no son had 


ever a more generous and unselfish mother, 
No important step was ever taken by George 
Washington during his mother’s lifetime but 
it was first referred to her. She was his cab- 
inet, and her decisions were his. She never 
acted but with the utmost deliberation, and in 
her way was an excellent 
Her 


these respects. 


parliamentarian, 
life and character were remarkable jn 
She lived to see her eldest son 
honored and esteemed, but received the honors 
her as his mother without 


showered upon 


the slightest elevation. In appearance, Mary 
Washington was of the full average height of 
women, and in person she was compactly built 
Her features 


and well proportioned. were 


strongly marked, but pleasing in expression ; 


her voice was sweet, almost musical in_ its 
cadences, yet it was firm and decided, and she 
was always cheerful in spirit. She enjoyed the 
most robust health through life up to her 
death, on August 25th, 1789. Her decease 
affected George Washington very much, but 
he was buoyed by the hope, as he himself 
wrote, that she was ‘‘ translated to a happier 
place,’’ 
And thus 
America’s most illustrious son. 


the mother of 


All through 


lived and died 
her life she won and retained the love and rey- 
erence of those who were thrown even in the 
most casual contact with her. She possessed 
all the virtues which mark the character of a 
true wife and mother, and was the very em- 
bodiment of a woman from whom one might 
expect to spring a worthy son, a pure man, 
and a nation’s benefactor. 


BEGINNINGS OF FAMOUS WOMEN, 


The insatiable public curiosity regarding the 
personnel of authors is difficult to satisfy, a 
fact which Mrs. doubtless 
fully realized when she conceived the idea of 


Sarah K. Bolton 
her volume ‘‘ Girls Who Became Famous.”’ 
In a compass of 350 pages of pleasing type we 
are here given breezy and entertaining sketches 
of nineteen of the famous women who have 
bettered the world by their lives and works. 
The book is a decidedly pleasing biographical 
panorama, in each portrait of which is con- 
tained the lesson that the ‘‘ great have notalways 
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been great.’’ Mrs. Bolton selects Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe as her first subject, and 
sketches the early struggles and later successes 
of the author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ina 
The gifted ‘‘H. H.’’ is 
next placed on the easel, and successively the 
reader is told of the lives of Lucretia Mott, 
Margaret Fuller, Miss Alcott, Madame de 
Staél, Rosa Bonheur, Florence Nightingale, 
Mrs. Browning, Lady Brassey, Jean Ingelow, 
Burdett-Coutts, other noted 
women in whose histories the author has found 
something of interest. 


graphic manner. 


Baroness and 
Books of the character 
of Mrs. Bolton’s may be productive of incal- 
culable good, since they set before the mind of 
the young the all-important fact that many of 
the notable lives that grace the pages of history 
have been crowded with the very vicissitudes 
that they are themselves contending against. 
Had we more books of this sort placed in the 
hands of the young, the future generation 
would unquestionably feel the benefit of their 
influence, and we might then reasonably ex- 
pect more men and women in whose careers 
the country could feel justifiable pride. Mrs. 
Bolton’s book is published by Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Company, of New York. 


GLIMPSES OF RUSSIA’S GREATEST WRITERS. 


Never before have Americans been made so 
thoroughly familiar with the best products of 
Russian literature than during the past year. 
Novel after novel of the greatest Russian fic- 
tionists has appeared, and already a respectable 
library of the literature of Russia may be col- 
lected. And in the midst of this interest a 
valuable addition to the general subject is made 
by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole in his translation 
of M. Dupuy’s work on ‘‘ The Great Masters 
of Russian Literature in the Nineteenth Cen- 
> The are Gogol, 
Turgenief, and Tolstoi, the most representative 


ee 


tury.’ three ‘‘ masters’’ 
trio of Russian literature that could have been 
selected. Of the three, Gogol is the least 
known to the American public. 
writings imagination played the leading part, 
but in the works of his riper years, it is obser- 
vation which comes to get the mastery, forcing 
itself everywhere. Witches also play a pre- 


In his earlier 


47 
ponderating part in his mysterious tales. In 
his legends the marvellous abounds. The in- 


tensity of the interest of these productions can 
be only known and appreciated by those who 
have read his collection of stories, ‘* St. John’s 
Eve.’’ With Turgenief, the American people 
are better acquainted. He was a man, M. 
Dupuy narrates, of an honest, obliging, and 
affable nature, His generosity was princely, 
His 


conversation was delicious, and he enchanted 


and he gave with an ever-open hand. 


those who listened to him in his moments of 
enthusiasm. He was always lively and orig- 
inal, and at times would become passionate 
and brilliant, even lyrical. His voice sug- 
gested to his friends ‘‘ the harmony of the 
cicadas’ and all ‘* the sweetness of honey.’’ 
In Count Lyof Tolstoi present interest centres, 
since with his works we have lastly been made 
acquainted. He undoubtedly stands at the 
head of modern novelists of any country, and 
is not only the equal, but the peer of all, 
The brilliant art with which the novelist moves 
armies, carries out the combinations of tacti- 
cians, shows the troops with their passionate 
dash or their senseless terror, is dazzling, and 
bewilders the reader until he is tempted to rub 
to feel assured that he is not himself a 
on the battlefield in the midst of an 
battle. If any of our readers think 


this extravagant praise, let them 


his eyes 
Russian 
exciting 
read the 
author’s ‘‘ Anna Karénina,’’ or his ‘‘ War and 
Peace.’’ Bothare noble works that will perish 
only when literature itself shall fade from the 
earth. Of three such writers as Gogol, Tur- 
genief, and Tolstoi one might read indefinitely 
without tiring, and M. Dupuy’s entertaining 
style, assisted in turn by Mr. Dole’s able trans- 
lation, adds much to a volume that should be 
read by all admirers of the writers that it por- 
trays. Published by Messrs, T. Y. Crowell & 
Company, of New York. 
A WEST POINT STORY. 

The New York gentleman whose modesty 
forbids him to put any other name than “ G, 
I. Cervus’’ on his books has issued his third 
novel, ‘‘ Cut,’’ through his publishers, Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. The story is not 
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so cleverly told as the author’s ‘‘ Model Wife,’’ 
nor does it approach his ‘‘ White Feathers,’’ 
but it is nevertheless a tale of considerable 
merit and power, told in a fresh, unhackneyed 


manner. 


The scenes of the novel are laid at 
1 


West Point, and many of the incidents narratec 
are eminently characteristic of the cadets which 


figure as the heroes. The author's special 
talents for incorporating a brisk dialogue in all 
his stories leads us to regret that in this story 
he 


has allowed several of his characters too 
much leeway in the use of slang. The use of 
expressions commonly heard on the street is, 
perhaps, well suited for novels of a certain 
class which appeal to a constituency of readers 
who find pleasure in reading them, but when 
encountered in the writings of an author of such 
good repute as Mr. ‘‘ Cervus,’’ they scem out 
of place, and grate rather harshly on the ear. 
But, after all, these slips of the pen—as we 
readily believe them to be—are happily coun- 
terbalanced by the other and more striking ex- 
ellencies of the story. 
EDWIN BOOTH’S RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS FATHER. 
It is not unnatural upon opening the third 
volume of the entertaining series of ‘‘ Actors 
and Actresses of Great Britain and the United 
States’* that one should turn almost immedi- 
ately to the essay on Junius Brutus Booth by 
3ooth. And 
the curious reader will suffer no sense of dis- 


his distinguished son, Edwin 
appointment, save, perhaps, in the brevity of 


the sketch. Mr. Booth states, at the outset, 
that his recollections of his father are rather 
sombre, yet this apparently does not deter 
him from narrating a few episodes of the elder 
tragedian that will be read with wide interest. 
The son does not seek to hide the peculiar 
temperament and eccentricity of the father, and 
he writes with a frankness that is both pleasing 
and commendable. His held 
sacred by the son, and ‘‘ will ever be a vener- 
ation to me who knew him best.”’ 


memory is 


Speaking 
of the great actor's home life, Mr. Edwin 
Booth says : 

** Reserved and diffident, almost bashful, 
when away from home, my father behind his 
locked doors and bolted shutters, was as glee- 
ful as a child. Soon after sunrise he would 
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dig in his garden, whistling while he worked ; |] 
but when visitors were announced, an uncon- 

scious selfishness made him deny himself to 

callers. . . The effect of his unfortunate 

disposition for seclusion was never eradicated, 
the family in consequenee suffered a sense of 
estrangement, while it caused those who knew 
my father superficially to deem him moody or 
morose, which was not the case, although a 
man of moods undoubtedly he was.”’ 

The desire that any of his children should 
follow in the paternal footsteps was not cher- 
ished by the father : 

‘* He wished none of his children to follow 
his calling. Not that he considered it un- 
worthy, but because its effect upon his nervous 
system caused him so much distress that he 
preferred they should engage in some more 
healthful work, anything that was “we, rather 
than that they should be of that unreal world 
where nothing is but what is not.” 

Edwin, he had settled to himself, should 
become a cabinet-maker, ‘‘ but much to his 
chagrin, accident ordained for me a different 
pursuit.’” Noticing, however, the drift of his 
son’s desires, he determined one evening to 
test his abilities as an actor. ‘This the father 


succeeded in dk feigning ill when he 


Richard II1I.,’’ 
demanding that Edwin should go and act the 


ing by 


was billed to appear as ‘‘ and 


character for him. 

‘* This amazed me; for my experience as 
yet had been confined to minor parts. But 
he could not be coaxed to waver from his de- 
termination not to act that night. Be- 
fore my brain had recovered from its confu- 
sion, I was hurried into my father’s dress, and 
on to the stage, in a state of bewilderment. 
My effort was not altogether futile, for it satis- 
fied my father that his boy’s prospects were 
fair for at least a reputable position in the 
profession. Henceforth he made no great ob- 
jection to my acting occasionally with him, al- 
though he never gave me instruction, profes- 
sional advice or encouragement in any form ; 
he had, doubtless, resolved to make me work 
my way unaided ; and though his seeming in- 
difference was painful then, it compelled me 
to exercise my callow wits ; it made me ink / 
And for this he has ever had my dearest grati- 
tude,”’ 


The work, which also contains an essay on 
Edmund Kean by Mr. Booth, is published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Company, New York. 








